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Our Father’s House 


Epitor: Through the efforts of our pastor 
a family of displaced persons has recently 
settled among us. Originally from Poland, 
they were for some years victims of the 
ruthless Russian deportation laws. They are 
now happy, and offering their thanks to 
God in votive Masses. 

Of course, they do not speak English. 
However, we all experienced a great thrill, 
a few days after their arrival, to see their 
eleven-year-old boy serving Mass in our 
church. He knew the universal language 
of the Mass. He was no stranger there; he 
was in His Father's House, with his newly 
found brothers and sisters. 

Truly we are Catholic; for in the Mys- 
tical Body no barriers of language, or na- 
tional boundaries, or ancestry or color can 
divide us. There, in love, we share each 
others’ burdens. 


Elburn, III. Francis B. ALLEGRETTI 


Spanish treasures 


Epitor: Richard Pattee’s richly descrip- 
tive picture of Spain (Am., 11/26/49, 
“Spain and Portugal and the Holy Year’’) 
is an excellent bit of educational material 
on this little-known and much misunder- 
stood country. 

Politically, Spain is a hot issue today. 
The anti-Hispanic element knows little 
from first-hand observation. Regardless of 
the political aspects of Spain, however, 
from the tourist’s point of view, Spain is 
one of the most interesting countries in 
the world to visit, and one of the most 
rewarding in happy memories. 

Traveling through Spain in 1947 and 
1948 by car with three companions, I en- 
joyed a trip I'll never forget—and at a 
minimum of cost. We had food treats un- 
equaled anywhere; saw Spanish theatres 
reflect the enthusiasm of an audience that 
could never be matched in the United 
States; explored the small shops of Toledo 
for examples of the remarkable metal- 
work produced there; saw the gay and 
carefree crowds eat skinned grapes in the 
Puerta del Sol and say goodbye to 1947 on 
New Year’s Eve; gazed for huurs at the 
rich treasury of Spanish masters in the 
incalculably wealthy Del Prado museum; 
drank cafe con leche at a small sidewalk 
table after attending Sunday morning 
Mass, in a packed church; ascended the 
heights of Mouat Tibidabo overlooking 
the city of Barcelona and the azure Medi- 
terranean. 

All these treats and many more await 
the tourist who wants to get off the beaten 
track. So I echo Richard Pattee in saying: 
“Visit Spain during the Holy Year.” 

Norwalk, Conn. Tuomas J. McNeIL 


Each to his own 


Epitor: Mr. Cashin’s article, “Catholics 
and science doctorates” (Am. 12/31/49), 
brings up a point worthy of much study. 
The “dogmatic exposition” method in 
teaching science in Catholic schools is a 
standing joke among many students and 
professors of science. Often when we stu- 
dents tell our non-Catholic fellows in the 
sciences that we are Catholics, the re- 
action is: “You, a Catholic, and in the 
physical sciences!” 

The implication is more than merely 
a pedagogical one. A good many people 
think the Church is hostile to science. 
Their arguments start with Galileo and 
end up with the Catholic schools today. 
To be sure, these criticisms are old stuff, 
and have possibly the least foundation 
of all the old criticisms; but dogmatic 
exposition of the sciences does not help 
to defeat the argument. 

The scientific method has trespassed up- 
on the fields of philosophy and religion 
and the social studies. Catholic institu- 
tions might set a good example by keep- 
ing philosophy and religion from unduly 
invading the field of the sciences. 

Jerome J. Morrow 

Chicago, Illinois 


Unenlightened self-interest 


Epiror: May I take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on the great work you 
are doing in giving Catholic laity a mature 
outlook on current issues? The forthright 
manner in which you speak out does you 
credit. At times it could be even more 
forthright. 

Your editorial, “Veto by tantrum” 
(12/31/49), is a case in point. Why not 
conclude by stating the matter plainly— 
namely, that unless all nations, including 
Great Britain, Russia and the United 
States, agree to forgo some of their self- 
interest for a greater interest, the world, 
they will have failed the world? 

ALPHONSE A. HAETTENSCHWILLER 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


One for Fred Waring 


Epiror: Another program that should 
have been mentioned as helping television 
to “get off to a good start in its first 
Christmas season” (“Underscorings,” 12/- 
31/49) was the Fred Waring show 
(WNAC-TV, Sunday evening, December 
18). The climax of that fine Christmas 
performance was a beautiful musical ex- 
position of the forthright declaration of 
Mr. Waring that “Christmas means 
Christ.” 
JosepH A. Moran 
Roslindale, Mass. 
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Another deficit 

From July 1, 1950 to June 30, 1951, President Truman 
wants $42.439 billion to conduct the business of the 
United States. That is what he told Congress in his 
budget message on January 9. During the same period 
of time, he anticipates revenues of $37.306 billion. The 
difference adds up to a deficit for the fiscal year 1951 
(July 1, 1950-June 30, 1951) of $5.133 billion. The 
following table shows the four chief expenditures pro- 
posed for 1951 compared with expenditures of fiscal 
years 1949 and 1950: ; 


(In billions of dollars) 
1949 1950 1951 
Actual Estimated Proposed 


National Defense... $11.914 $13.148  $13.545 
Veterans’ Benefits.. $ 6.669 $6905 $ 6.080 
Foreign Aid ...... $ 6.462 $5964 § 4.711 
Interest on Debt.... $ 5.352 $ 5.725 $ 5.625 


More than two-thirds of the proposed $42-billion expen- 
ditures for fiscal 1951—$29.9 billions, to be exact— 
are therefore devoted in one way or another to war. The 
same was true in 1949 and 1950. The Budget Bureau 
estimates that 32 cents of our 1951 tax dollar will be 
spent for national defense; 11 cents for foreign aid; 
15 cents for veterans; 13 cents for interest on the debt; 
6 cents for welfare and security; and 23 cents for all 
other Government activities. Assuming a deficit of 
$5.533 billion for the present fiscal year, the national 
debt will rise by June 30, 1951 to $263.8 billion. The 
figures given above do not reflect the slight tax increase 
which the President intends to propose to Congress. 
Even if he gets the added revenue, it will not change the 
picture materially. 


Wanted: a pruning knife 

In his message to Congress the President said that 
the budget was “honest” and met “realities.” He further 
described it as one which furnished a “solid basis for 
moving toward budgetary balance in the next few years.” 
Let’s concede that the 1951 budget is honest and real- 
istic. Still we wonder, with Senator Douglas (D., IIl.). 
why it only moves toward budgetary balance in the 
future and does not achieve it here and now. The Presi- 
dent’s estimates of revenues suppose a national product 
of $255 to $260 billion, or close to the postwar peak. 
That amounts to prosperity, no matter how you add it 
up. If we cannot balance the budget in these piping 
times, when shall we ever balance it? Admittedly, Rus- 
sia’s bellicose imperialism has forced us to spend ex- 
traordinary sums on rearmament and European recovery. 
Yet what assurance have we that the cold war will not 
continue for some years to come? If defense expendi- 
tures are a valid excuse for deficits today, they will be 
just as valid an excuse three or four years from now. 
On December 28, Senator Douglas, who is a former 
president of the American Economic Association, told 
a convention of learned societies in New York that we 
could cut Federal spending by $4.5 billion without en- 
dangering any essential program. Whether this is really 
possible, we hesitate to say. Observing an item of $336,- 
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000 to study shifts in poultry production, another of 
$159,000 for “nut investigations,” and still another of 
$112,000 to study proper feeding of fur animals, we 
suggest that it would repay Congress to go over the 
budget with a _ well-honed pruning knife. Perhaps 
$4.5 billion is too large a cut. If so, many taxpayers 
would be glad to settle for half that amount. 


Federal-aid flare-up 

On Tuesday, January 2, Rep. John Lesinski (D., 
Mich.) was sixty-five years old. Fourteen fellow members 
of the House Committee on Labor and Education, of 
which he is chairman, met in Washington to celebrate 
his birthday. Only four days later, old animosities again 
flared up. Mr. Lesinski merely announced that Federal- 
aid legislation would be taken up by the Committee on 
February 6. He expected agreement by early March. 
Rep. Carl D. Perkins (D., Ky.) thereupon accused his 
chairman of “nothing but a camouflage to kill any sort 
of aid to education at this session.” With tempers already 
rising, exponents of religious education must expect a 
stiff fight over bus transportation. Exactly what we claim 
we are entitled to is spelled out on p. 468 of this issue, 
under the heading A Just anD WoRKABLE SOLUTION. 
Why are so many Americans, used to the give-and-take 
of our politics, so cold to our requesting them to yield 
a little in favor of bus rides for nonpublic-school chil- 
dren? The reason is this: by the tens of millions adult 
Americans have identified American education and even 
American democracy with the public-school system. To 
this extent—despite their slogan of “free enterprise” in 
the business world—they are already “statists” in the 
world of education. You can see this mentality mirrored 
in the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, founded last May with grants from the Car- 
negie and Rockefeller foundations. Roy E. Larsen, presi- 
dent of Time, heads a committee armed with a million- 
dollar budget. They will campaign to arouse greater popu- 
lar support, not of American education, but of govern- 
ment-run schools. Rae Commission thus implicitly iden- 
tifies the needs of public schools with the needs of all 
American education. The parochial-school system, edu- 
cating 10 per cent of America’s children, doesn’t count. 


Propaganda by survey 
This same mentality is mirrored in Benjamin Fine’s 
report of the New York Times’ nation-wide survey of 
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the needs of the public schools. It appeared in the Times 
for January 9. One might reasonably expect Mr. Fine 
to mention that 10 per cent of the nation’s children are 
in parochial schools, not covered by this survey. When 
Catholics put themselves out of pocket to the tune of 
$200 million a year to run their own schools, and save 
the public schools an estimated $500 million a year, 
is it expecting too much when we ask Mr. Fine to ac- 
knowledge the existence of an American school system 
sharing the burden with the public schools? Mr. Fine’s 
report, in fact, is hardly more than a piece of propa- 
ganda for lavish Federal aid for the public schools. 
In gathering his material all he recorded was what 
public-school authorities said they needed, e.g., in the 
way of more “qualified” teachers. What does “unquali- 
fied” mean? That a candidate failed to attend a govern- 
ment-run college or university which has achieved a 
virtual monopoly in the training of teachers? Does it 
mean that he has failed to take a prescribed course in 
“The Psychology of Teaching Fourth-Grade Arithmetic”? 
Isn’t it well known that even in New York City qualified 
teachers have in times past been kept for many years on 
an “emergency” status? Massachusetts is listed as need- 
ing “qualified” elementary-school teachers. Yet we know 
of college graduates who listed themselves with a teacher- 
employment agency there and never heard from the 
agency. It seems very strange that a journal like the 
New York Times, whose reporters in other fields always 
probe into the reasons for existing situations, should 
present so completely uncritical a report as Mr. Fine’s, 
covering well over a full page. Strange—unless it is 
meant to serve a partisan purpose. 


What happened to the community councils? 

In the January 1 issue of the New York Times, Ben- 
jamin Fine, its education editor, described a new plan 
being put into operation by New York City’s Board of 
Education to promote closer cooperation between the 
public schools and the communities they serve. Under 
the new plan, despite the teacher shortage, a number of 
teachers are withdrawn from the classroom and sent out 
as “coordinators” into under-privileged or tension areas 
in the city. According to Mr. Fine, the coordinators have 

organized school clothing exchanges; prevented 

families from being dispossessed; assisted parents 
in their local drives to obtain additional recreational 
facilities; organized parents’ dramatic groups; or- 

ganized parents’ inter-faith groups . . . 
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It sounds like a nice program, all right. But programs 
like this have been going on for some four years in 
various parts of the city, through community councils 
organized by the people themselves. The work of these 
councils was described by Dean William F. Russell of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in AMERICA for 
April 5, 1947, and in the New York Times Magazine 
for April 13, 1947. The councils had already, in 1947, 
effected a marked decrease in juvenile delinquency in 
their areas. Adult-education classes, ranging from sewing 
to slenderizing, were popular and well attended. Recrea- 
tion facilities were enlarged. Better street cleaning and 
lighting were secured. The councils were originally set 
up at the suggestion of a subcommittee of the Board 
of Education’s Advisory Committee on Human Relations. 
Latterly the Board seems to have lost interest in them 
—and perhaps, too, in the principle upon which they 
operate: that the councils should be initiated by the 
public schools, but not dominated by them. 


The school in a free community 

The public school is, after all, only one element in the 
community. The community is made up of various group- 
ings—families, workers, businessmen, churches, syna- 
gogues, clubs, and (incidentally) private schools. By the 
free operation and cooperation of these groups their 
common welfare should be fostered. It is not the busi- 
ness of the public authority to do the work of these 
groups or to dominate them. The public authority does 
its job best when it assures the freedom of these groups 
and assists them, when necessary, through public means. 
Now, amongst these groups the public school has, in 
some sort, a privileged position. It is set up by the 
public authority; it is supported by public money; it 
has the sanction of the compulsory school-attendance 
law. It has, therefore, power and resources not accessible 
to non-school groups. But public-school officials do not 
therefore have a superior wisdom denied to the ordinary 
citizen. Their primary business, in virtue of which they 
are clothed with their power and resources, is the edu- 
cation of the community’s children. When they enter 
into any other relation with the rest of the groups in 
the community, they must do so as equals among equals. 
As school officials they have no mandate to direct the 
policies of the community. As citizens they have the 
right, and the civic duty, to assist in formulating com- 
munity policies for the community’s good. Dedicated 
as they are to the education of our youth in the ways 
of democracy, public-school officials should be the last 
to countenance any restriction of the area of government 
of the people by the people. 


New tack on CP fifth column 

Without the slightest ripple of publicity, the Depart- 
ment of Justice appears to be invoking the Voorhis Act 
against our domestic Communists. This is the law under 
which agents of a foreign government are required to 
register with the State Department. The new strategy of 
the Department came to light on January 6. Mrs. Muriel 
Draper, president of the Congress of American Women, 
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an organization on the Attorney General’s subversive 
list, announced that her group had been ordered to regis- 
ter under the Voorhis Act. Though Mrs. Draper cate- 
gorically denied that “we are now or ever have been a 
foreign agent in the meaning of the law or in any other 
sense,’ she admitted that on December 11 the executive 
board of the Congress had severed its connection with 
the Stalinist Women’s International Democratic Feder- 
ation. The Department of Justice’s order to register as a 
foreign agent was issued on October 18. According to 
0. John Rogge, attorney for the Congress of American 
Women, other organizations on the Attorney General’s 
subversive list have been similarly directed to register 
as foreign agents. He declined to name them until they 
had a chance to decide on their course of action. Al- 
though this new approach to the communist fifth column 
leaves it free to operate, it has the merit of forcing it 
above ground, where the American people can deal with 
it in their own way. Under present law, it may be the 
only legal and constitutional recourse open to the Gov- 
ernment. 


Controversy or deepened prejudice? 

In its issue of July 30, the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture published Horace M. Kallen’s review of Blanshard’s 
American Freedom and Catholic Power. The choice of 
the reviewer was not a very happy one. However that 
may be, the correspondence columns of the magazine 
since then have been carrying letters attacking and de- 
fending the whole Catholic position, with particular ref- 
erence, of course, to the Church-State controversy. SRL 
is making an effort to be fair. The number of letters is 
about equal on the two sides, though the tone differs 
greatly. Any impartial critic would detect at once that 
it is the letters attacking the Church which indulge in 
wild charges that the Church teaches hatred of members 
of non-Catholic sects, that it would like to have the 
“unwary .. . relax in peaceful lethargy while the Catho- 
lic hierarchy chuckles and bites off another chunk of 
their civil liberties.” One of the anti letters (Oct. 1) 
was a scurrilous attack on Cardinal Mindszenty’s “anti- 
Semitism,” which was rebutted (Oct. 22) in a letter 
from Bela Fabian, the Cardinal’s biographer, by evi- 
dence drawn from Jewish sources. The plea of novelist 
Taylor Caldwell, a non-Catholic—“In God’s name, let 
there be an end to hatred!”—was greeted by a minor 
chorus of hoots. What good comes of this kind of letters- 
to-the-editor controversy? SRL will say, of course, that 
it is “airing the issues.” Since many attackers return 
again and again to the same old charges, however, it 
seems only to be airing ingrained prejudices. Does that 
diversion lead anywhere? 


Canada’s coming of age 

Canada’s Federal-Provincial Conference, which opened 
at Ottawa on January 10, hopes to hurdle the last ob- 
stacle to complete national autonomy (Am. 11/19/49, 
p. 169). The obstacle is not British-made. It would be 
completely false to imagine that imperial fingers are 
stubbornly clutching at the colonial helm while Cana- 





dians struggle to be free. Britain has not been in the 
way. As early as the Imperial Conference of 1926 the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies were declared to be 
in no way subordinate to one another. The Statute of 
Westminster in 1931 empowered Canada to amend or 
repeal any act of the United Kingdom that concerned 
Canada—except the British North America Act of 1867, 
which is the substance of Canada’s Constitution. It was 
understood that Canada might have power to repeal 
even that Act whenever she asked for it. In 1946 the 
Imperial Privy Council gave the Dominion the right to 
declare her own Supreme Court the highest court of 
appeal. It was not until last year that Canada did so. 
So far she has accepted the power of repeal and amend- 
ment only in exclusively Federal questions. Extending 
that power to all Federal-Provincial affairs is still the 
goal of the Canadian national government. The real 
obstacle to this extension is Provincial reluctance to 
allow the Federal Government sovereign power until the 
division of Federal and Provincial jurisdictions is more 
clearly defined. The champions of Provincial rights have 
felt secure while the Imperial apron-strings hampered 
Federal meddling in Provincial matters. Perhaps the 
Ottawa Conference will settle Dominion-Provincial rights 
and thus cut the apron strings. At the very least it prom- 
ises a lively return bout between sincere, suave Prime 
Minister St. Laurent and colorful, vociferous Premier 
Duplessis of Quebec. 


Colombo conference 

British Commonwealth foreign ministers met in 
Colombo, Ceylon, on January 9, for a few days’ discus- 
sion of foreign-policy problems. The first day was main- 
ly given over to determining the conference agenda. 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin led the discus- 
sion with an impressive analysis of the Soviet push in 
Asia. The delegates agreed that the objective of the con- 
ference was a method of defense against the Communists’ 
southward drive. Economic betterment of the endangered 
countries was cited as the best means of warding off 
communism. This was not the sole problem confronting 
the conferees, though it was the biggest. The current 
unrest in Southeast Asia, the feeding of some member 
nations, and a proposed Japanese treaty were pressing 
questions that would likely come up for discussion. 
Looming large also were possible new trade arrange- 
ments looking toward dollar conservation, a consistent 
Commonwealth policy on China and a possible peace or 
defense pact among the Asiatic and Oceanic member na- 
tions. But all such twisters were seen to have a close 
connection with the central problem—a defense against 
communism by economic betterment. To this end, on 
the second day, each country reported in detail on its 
own dollar and sterling status. Economic conversations 
by representatives of each of the nations are also being 
held concurrently. Both the Commonwealth’s strength and 
weaknesses are thus being carefully explored. But one 
fact is quite clear to all the delegates. The Commonwealth 
alone cannot finance the proposed economic betterment. 
It seems obvious that the United States will be asked to 
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be banker for the venture. Considering the 81st Congress’ 
new determination to cut foreign expenditures, the 
Colombo conference might look over-optimistic. Never- 
theless, the Conference’s problem is the world’s problem, 
and America’s problem too. The Truman Administra- 
tion’s slowly developing Far Eastern policy also seems 
to be predicated entirely on economic premises. The 
question is whether economic assistance can be given in 
time to enable the Far Eastern peoples to fend off Soviet 
military expansion. 


DP’s and Point Four 

It was a matter of rejoicing when the UN General 
Assembly voted unanimously on November 16, 1949 to 
make a start on a program to help develop backward 
areas. Gen. Carlos Romulo, president of the Assembly, 
saw in the acceptance of “joint responsibility for the 
success of this beneficent economic enterprise” one of 
the keys to the vexing problems of world peace. AMERICA 
saw in the project a positive alternative to the appeal 
Marxism has for backward people (Am. 10/12/49, p. 
295). The day after Christmas a plane took off from 
Europe for distant Pakistan. Though unconnected with 
the UN project, the flight dramatized the human hopes 
fostered by the Assembly vote of November 16. Aboard 
the plane were fifty-four men and women, unwanted in 
Europe but desperately needed by the new nation in 
northern India. They were specialists from DP camps 
in Europe, differing in nationality, religion and experi- 
ence, united primarily by the possession of skills precious 
to under-developed territories. The International Refugee 
Organization (scheduled to cease its operations next 
July 1) finds that specialized skills are somehow regard- 
ed as superfluous in prosperous countries. DP physicians, 
for example, are debarred from medical practice in the 
United States. There are 26,000 specialists and _ tech- 
nicians in the DP camps alone. The number—and the 
amount of available skills—would be substantially in- 
creased by including the scientists and experts from 
among the Iron Curtain refugees and the German ex- 
pellees. Human misery in Europe and human hopes in 
under-developed countries could be simultaneously aided 
by an organized plan to employ such talents in the 
“beneficent economic enterprise” which Mr. Truman’s 
Point Four envisions and which the United Nations 
voted last fall. 


Is the Church arrogant? 

“Chair of Unity Octave” is not so concise, and perhaps 
not so pleasing to the ear as the old titlh—Church Unity 
Octave. But the purpose of the Octave is still the same. 
From January 18 (Feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome) 
to January 25 (Conversion of St. Paul) all Catholics— 
and all who, though separated from the Church, sincerely 
seek Christ—are urged to pray that all men may be 
united in the Fold of Christ. The new title, if less gracious 
to non-Catholic ears, is more exact than the old. “Church 
Unity Octave” could mean—and to many probably does 
mean—a union of churches, with overtones of confedera- 
tion or compromise. “Chair of Unity” Octave stresses the 
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only true source of unity, the Chair, the cathedra from 
which the world receives Christ’s truth through Christ’s 
Vicar. The Catholic Church does not seek for unity; it 
has unity, a unity conferred upon it and guaranteed to 
it in perpetuity by Christ Himself. It is to that unity 
that Pope Pius XII, in opening the Holy Year, invited 
those who are separated from it to return. To many sin- 
cere Protestants this may sound arrogant. Yet, granted 
that the Catholic Church alone has Christ’s commission 
and Christ’s guarantees, no other claim is possible. And 
if we should make the impossible supposition that the 
Church were to abandon that claim for the sake of 
“unity,” the result would be simply to add yet another 
to the number of Protestant Churches. The Catholic claim 
is made, not in arrogance, but in humility. We remember 
Christ’s warning: “You have not chosen Me, but I have 
chosen you.” And Pius XII is but echoing the words of 
his divine Master: “Other sheep I have that are not of 
this fold; them also I must bring . . . and there shall 
be one fold and one shepherd.” 


How many are we? 

Every ten years, after talking about whether Amer- 
icans have enough jobs, houses, schools, hospitals and 
money to go around, we take an official census of how 
many of us there are. The Bureau of the Census will 
do this again in April, 1950. The U. S. News & World 
Report for January 13 carries an interesting forecast of 
the story the new census will tell, compared to that of 
ten years ago. Our total population has reached 151 
million. In the past ten years we have grown by 19 mil- 
lion, a number equal to the combined populations of 
Belgium and the Netherlands. For the first time in our 
history women outnumber men—by about 600,000. 
Despite this “imbalance,” as the economists call it, 
the proportion of unmarried women is smaller than it 
has ever been. The preponderance of females is ac- 
counted for by the fact that women are living longer 
than men. (Maybe they are just curious to see whether 
the “atomic age” will live up to its pretentious billing.) 
The distribution of people into age-groups will have a 
hig effect on pension policies. The percentage of people 
over 65 years of age has risen from 6.7 to 7.5, from 
under 9 million to 11.4 million. The population is 
expanding so fast in this age-group that a total of 20 
million is forecast by 1975. There are about 52 million 
young people under 20, making up about the same 
proportion of the population as they did in 1940. Who 
is going to support the 63.4 million youngsters and old- 
sters? Many of the latter will have provided for their 
own old-age needs through pensions or otherwise; 
others will continue to be self-supporting. Some young- 
sters under 20 earn their own living. The rest will de- 
pend on a working-age population which has shrunk 
from 58.8 to 58 per cent of the population. Of the 87.5 
million people in the working-age population not all 
are working, of course, since the total of persons with 
jobs is about 60 million. But the figures give us a new 
idea of the problems involved in wage and pension 
policies. don’t they? 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 











Since the critics of the Administration’s China-Formosa 
policy lacked the authority in the conduct of foreign 
affairs which is vested in the President by our Constitu- 
tion, and as they had no leader to match Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson in skilled, urbane argument, Messrs. 
Truman and Acheson carried the day in Washington’s 
first major eruption of 1950. But this did not diminish 
the zeal with which those who favored aid to Chiang 
Kai-shek fought. The fury of the controversy abated, 
but not the bitterness. 

The criticism leveled at President Truman and his 
State Department came not merely from the Republican 
isolationist wing, which would grab any stick to beat 
the Democratic dog, but from some Republicans who 
have often stood with the Administration in the bipartisan 
foreign policy. Such men as Republican Senators Know- 
land of California and Smith of New Jersey had gone to 
the Far East during the recent recess to try to learn at 
first hand what the shouting was all about. They had 
seen Gen. MacArthur and undoubtedly reflected his view 
that we should give Chiang supplies to help carry on the 
Formosa fight. Gen. Omar Bradley, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, was of the same position. 

But Chiang hasn’t had a prayer around here for a 
long time. President Truman said he would not provide 
military. aid or advice or do anything which might in- 
volve us in what he saw as mere civil conflict in China. 

As a result of all this, Capitol Hill guessed that the 
bipartisan foreign policy would never be quite its once 
fairly robust self again. There might be trouble ahead 
for the European aid program, the North Atlantic pact 
arms program and the matter of U. S. participation in 
the International Trade Organization. Senator Vanden- 
berg, who labored long and bravely for the bipartisan 
idea, seemed pretty unhappy about the Administration’s 
action in calling the turn on Formosa policy without 
any real consultation with Congress. Over-all, the State 
Department’s relationship with Capitol Hill has deteri- 
orated since Gen. George C. Marshall retired as Secretary 
of State. And the critics tore into him, too, for seeking 
to press a communist coalition on Chiang after the war. 

From China to Spain: the signs that the State De- 

partment is ready to say that its Spanish policy has been 
unfruitful are unmistakable. Mr. Acheson has acknowl- 
edged this privately, and now the admission comes from 
two Administration foreign-policy spokesmen in Con- 
gress, Chairman Tom Connally of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and Chairman John Kee of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. Our top military peo- 
ple have been insisting that any logical defense of West- 
ern Europe must include Spain. The question now: will 
the United States carry its convictions into the United 
Nations to revoke the 1946 resolution withdrawing chiefs 
of mission from Madrid? CHarLes Lucey 








UNDERSCORINGS 











In preparation for Catholic Book Week (Feb. 19-25) the 
Catholic Library Association has prepared a kit to assist 
teachers, librarians, booksellers and others interested in 
observing the week. The kit contains 1) two official 
posters, 2) ideas for Catholic Book Week, 3) Catholic 
Book List, 1950. Price, one dollar. Address Laurence A. 
Leavey, executive secretary CLA, P. O. Box 25, Kings- 
bridge Station, New York 63, N.Y. . . . AMERica’s Feb. 
18 issue will contain the Religious Publishers’ Lenten 
Reading List, with commentary by Father Gardiner. 

> A correspondent informs us that the Poverello Medal, 
mentioned in this column Dec. 17 as being conferred by 
the College of Steubenville, Ohio, on Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, was actually received by Sister M. Ignatia of the 
Sisters of St. Francis of Sylvania, Ohio, for her pioneer- 
ing work in AA at St. Thomas Hospital, Akron. Largely 
through her efforts, St. Thomas became the first general 
hospital in the country to set up an AA award. 

> During 1949 the Roman Rota, highest Catholic mar- 
riage tribunal, received 137 requests from all parts of 
the world for declarations of nullity of marriages. Of 
these, 51 were granted, 86 denied. 

> Space considerations squeezed out a notice of the meet- 
ing, Dec. 27, of the Catholic Economic Association in 
New York. Founded in 1941, it survived wartime diff- 
culties and is now planning a vigorous program of local 
and regional meetings. 

P At one of his last public appearances, the meeting of 
the American Economic Association in New York, Dec. 
28, Professor Joseph A. Schumpeter of Harvard Univer- 
sity, internationally known economist who died Jan. 8, 
cautioned the assembled members that the papal encycli- 
cals deserved far greater attention and study than they 
had yet received from American economists. 

> Three centuries of Catholic Negro American life are 
described in an attractive, illustrated 35-page booklet, 
Twin Silver Jubilees, commemorating the coming to 
St. Mary’s County, Md., of the Oblate Sisters of Provi- 
dence in 1924, and the establishment, the same year, of 
the Cardinal Gibbons Institute, vocational and commu- 
nity school for Negro youth. The booklet is published by 
Rev. Horace B. McKenna, S.J., Ridge, Md. 

P The Holy See recognized the new Republic of Indo- 
nesia on January 6. The Republic has about 785,000 
Catholics in its population of 77 million—a little more 
than one per cent. There are 15 Vicariates Apostolic and 
3 Prefectures Apostolic. Of the 621 clergy, 552 are Euro- 
peans. Recent years have seen a marked growth in the 
native clergy—from 16 in 1942 to 69 in 1949. Presi- 
dent Soekarno and Premier Hatta, guests of honor at a 
Catholic Convention held in Djokjakarta, Java, Dec. 7-12, 
1949, expressed their appreciation of the Catholic 
Church’s contribution to the welfare of Indonesia. 


C.K. 
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A Far Eastern policy emerging 


The recent meeting of President Truman and the 
members of the National Security Council had the effect 
of clearing away some of the fog that has long sur- 
rounded our Far Eastern policy. The conference at 
least gave some indication of the general direction of 
an Asiatic policy now beginning to emerge. The Presi- 
dent’s sudden decision to abandon Formosa to its fate 
assured the British that, while the United States would 
not go along with recognition of Red China for the mo- 
ment, neither would we introduce complications by sup- 
porting on the island a center of resistance to the Chi- 
nese Communists. Instead of attempting to hold For- 
mosa we shall develop resistance to communism in 
countries outside of China by economic and political 
rather than military aid. 

On January 10, Secretary of State Dean Acheson re- 
iterated these decisions before the Senate Foreign Re-~ 
lations Committee, meeting in closed session. Japan, 
Okinawa and the Philippines are the first line of our 
military defense in the Pacific. For the other countries 
of Southeast Asia our only assistance will be economic. 

It took courage to speak of another recovery program 
on the day that the news of the new budget broke. If 
we are to have a sound and workable Far Eastern pol- 
icy, we cannot afford to falter as we have done for so 
long in China. Any Asiatic policy will be doomed to 
failure unless we are willing to act boldly and with a 
well-designed purpose. That means that the program 
will be costly and must be implemented immediately. 
But we must be guided by certain principles. 

The first principle is that nationalism and not com- 
munism is at the root of the crisis in Asia. The prob- 
lem is not purely economic. If it were, dollars would 
solve it. The United States is dealing with the dynamics 
of a revolutionary nationalism whose social and politi- 
cal implications encompass the entire continent. We 
must recognize that the Asiatic peoples’ passion for in- 
dependence must be satisfied before we can attempt to 
bring order out of chaos. 

The satisfaction of these national aspirations is more 
important to the reconstruction of Asia than the Amer- 
ican dollar. Communism as an ideology is an unknown 
quantity to most of the inhabitants of the world’s larg- 
est continent. They do know, however, that communism 
pays lip service to nationalism and reform. For that rea- 

son it was able to lay its initial hold on the Chinese 
people, and for the same reason it is less feared in Asia 
than Western democracy, which has a heritage of co- 
lonial exploitation to live down. 

The second principle on which to base our foreign 
policy is that we must cooperate with other nations that 
have a stake in a prosperous and free Asia. The British 
Commonwealth nations may agree at their Colombo 
meeting that the only way to meet the common danger 
in Asia is by bringing economic and political stability 
to the vast continent. But they must remember that 
this country must provide the means to carry out the 
program. They should have the good sense to play ball 
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with us on China. The United States, on the other hand, 
is incapable of assuming the whole responsibility for the 
task of building up a self-supporting Asia. We should 
therefore aim through our Far Eastern policy to form 
a partnership of many nations — not merely to stop 
communism but to substitute a new order of freedom 
for the old order of colonial domination. 

Thirdly, we must remember that we need the support 
of the Asiatics themselves. Considerable progress has 
already been made towards winning their support. We 
took the lead when we granted independence to the Re- 
public of the Philippines. The Dutch have lately freed 
Indonesia. France is no longer trying to block the as- 
pirations of the Vietnamese. India has won her inde- 
pendence. Countries like the Philippine Republic, India 
and the United States of Indonesia are living proofs 
that there is an alternative to communism which is not 
necessarily capitalistic imperialism. 

We must ourselves cooperate as partners with these 
new and struggling Asiatic nations. We cannot go into 
Asia playing the role of the benevolent philanthropist. 
Men like Pandit Nehru of India and President Soekarno 
and Premier Mohammed Hatta of Indonesia must take 
the lead. If Asia is to be saved from communism, the 
most we can do is help them save it. We cannot so much 
work for them as work with them. In the foreseeable 
future neither the United States nor any other Western 
nation is destined to be a principal power in Asia. 
Whether Russia will be such a power will depend on the 
success of our emerging policy. 

A policy, however, requires implementation. To 
achieve our purpose in Asia is going to involve a certain 
amount of political risk. It is also going to involve spend- 
ing a good deal more money than the present $75 million 
congressional allotment. Judging from the record, Secre- 
tary Acheson does not take kindly to risks where Asia 
is concerned. Had we been willing to gamble in China 
two years ago, as we did in Greece, we might then have 
been able actually to save a lot more than we are talking 
about saving now. 

As far as money is concerned, President Truman is 
apparently averse to heavier foreign policy outlay. The 
new budget calls for a 20-per-cent cut in foreign ex- 
penditures. A Far Eastern policy of economic aid may 
look good on paper, but if we want it to produce results 
we shall have to be willing to wade in and spend—dis- 
counting the cost. Otherwise this latest policy for Asia 
will have to be treated as a neat little package for Presi- 
dent Truman to hand to a restive Congress, as it begins 
to ask embarrassing questions about China, Formosa and 
the whole record of our past policy in Asia. 
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The eager evangelists 
For Private Harold Paden of the 10th Mountain Di- 


vision there were more maddening things in Italy than 
dirt, land-mines and German 88’s zeroing shells in from 
the Gustav Line. There was throughout the foul country 
public evidence of wholesale superstition — roadside 
shrines, women called nuns going about encased in out- 
landish costumes, medals dangling from hungry urchins 
who pawed over the garbage buckets in the camps. 

When he returned to God’s Own Country of Texas after 
demobilization, Harold told his brother Cline, a preacher 
of the Grenville congregation of the Church of Christ. 
There was instant interest in the project of saving the 
benighted heathens of Italy, sunk in Papistical godless- 
ness. On January 14, 1949 the band of seven evangelists 
with the spirit of Davy Crockett applied for tourists’ 
visas and entered Italy “to establish the true Church.” 

Some sophisticates found the declared goal of the 
group confused in logic, if dauntless in purpose. For the 
Churches of Christ, all religious organizations are a be- 
trayal of the idea of a “church.” Despising ritual and the 
Protestant Reformation alike, their members labor for 
what they consider a restoration of “the primitive Chris- 
tianity” alleged to have existed before the rise of forma- 
lized churches. 

Filled with memory of the Alamo, the evangelists con- 
centrated their activities around Rome. They were not 
unmindful of “the fund-raising propaganda value” of 
the address when writing home to Texas. 

Somehow the open-air preaching in the village squares 
did not prove as fruitful as it had promised from the 
distance of Grenville. There were jeers from the young 
toughs in the market place, and ornery kids beat dish- 
pans when hymns were sung. The theme of an unor- 
ganized Christianity made its appeal principally to those 
who thought Togliatti was right when he said there was no 
reason why you couldn’t be a Christian and a Commu- 
nist. These evangelists, too, thought this business of ex- 
communication was tyranny and nonsense. Three former 
communist agents joined the Church of Christ and were 
commissioned as “pastors.” 

There was the appeal, of course, made by the ample 
resources of food and clothing—$200,000 worth was the 
boast—coming in a steady stream from Texas. According 
to Castelgandolfo’s police chief, the town’s population of 
5,000 is all Catholic except for four families. Homeless 
since the war and destitute, these four families have 
joined the sect. 

Pressure on the White House and the State Depart- 
ment brought an extension of their expired visas. Though 
listed as “tourists,” the evangelists had begun an orphan- 
age. And—to the annoyance of the Italian officials—with- 
out official permit. A sect that condemns organization 
of all kind is not going to be impressed by any demands 
of society, especially a society composed of Italians. Of 
course, an immigrant doctor who began to practise medi- 
cine in Texas without a license, or an educational out- 
fit opening a school in Abilene (as the evangelists pro- 
posed to do in the Roman Province), would be promptly 





barred. But that is different. Texas is a White Man’s 
Country. Anyway, the history of Jehovah’s Witnesses 
proves that the rights of society mustn’t interfere with 
personal religious convictions, provided they are outré. 
The evangelists would have endured the “persecution” — 
the refusal of a neighbor to supply water, the dousing 
with dishwater, the stones thrown that almost hit—but 
there was the matter of the visas that had expired again. 
On January 7 the evangelists told their plight to news- 
men, supplying lurid details of priests inciting mobs to 
attack them. An on-the-spot investigation proved the 
charges false. The Osservatore Romano deplored religious 
intolerance as contrary to charity and liberty. The Vati- 
can paper added, however, that “any provocation which 
affects the Catholic sentiment of the people is also de- 
plorable.” Roman police officials thought it expedient 
to appease American political pressure. On January 10 
they extended the evangelists’ visas three months more. 
Being shrewd Italians, they probably wondered what 
would be the official American view of the activities of 
a group of Roman ecclesiastics who defied the commun- 
ity mores of Glenville by preaching the Christian—and 
sacramental—character of interracial marriages. 


Good, but not good enough 


Put in the simplest terms, the President’s annual eco- 
nomic report to Congress amounted to this: we are 
doing pretty well, but we can and must do a lot better. 

We are doing pretty well. Total civilian employment 
averaged 58.7 million during 1949. Total production of 
goods and services hit $259 billion. After a general and 
moderate decline, prices were stabilized during the last 
half of the year. Both profits and farm income slumped 
somewhat but remained at high levels. Though private 
domestic investment dropped eighteen per cent below 
1948, construction jumped three per cent. Housing starts 
broke all records, exceeding 1,000,000. Corporations im- 
proved their financial position, adding $2.5 billion to 
their liquid assets. Net personal savings increased by 
about the same amount, to $14.4 billion. Finally recov- 
ered from the shock of the November-July recession, 
business at the year’s end looked with confidence to the 
future. 

We can and must do better. Though 1949 was a good 
year, unemployment hit 4.1 million last July. During the 
year, it averaged five per cent of the labor force. Despite 
record-breaking levels in construction and automobiles, 
industrial production tumbled nine per cent. As a result, 
we missed maximum production by four or five per 
cent. Work stoppages were no more numerous than in 
1948 but caused a fifty-per-cent greater loss in man-days 
of work. Increased spending by government—Federal, 
State and local—helped to cushion the shock of recession. 
Coupled with lower tax revenues, however, this govern- 
ment spending turned budgetary surpluses into deficits. 
The export surplus remained at the 1948 level, though at 
the end of the year, under the impact of the world-wide 
dollar shortage, it was falling rapidly. 

In this economic record the President saw less a reason 
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for self-congratulation than an incentive to renewed ef- 
fort. As a prelude to action he offered five basic prin- 
ciples on which our major economic groups could unite. 

1. “Our economy can and must continue to grow.” 
Mr. Truman set a national product of $300 billion with- 
in five years as the goal. 

2. “The benefits of growth and progress must extend 
to all groups.” If one group falls behind, the President 
argued, it will be a drag on all the others. 

3. “This growth will not come automatically, but re- 
quires conscious purpose and hard work.” Here the 
President exhorted workers, farmers and businessmen 
to base their policies on the prospect of a stable and ex- 
panding economy. 

4. “The fiscal policy of the Federal Government must 
be designed to contribute to the growth of the economy.” 
This is in line with the Administration’s belief that gov- 
ernment should promote an economic environment favor- 
able to the progress of individuals and groups. 

5. “We must deal vigorously with trouble spots which 
exist in our economy even in times of general pros- 
perity.” In this principle the President was adverting to 
our low-income groups and to certain areas in the coun- 
try which are under-developed or have become depressed. 

As for practical policies to be adopted here and now, 
Mr. Truman warned business to step up investment and 
not to raise prices. From the government side, he advo- 
cated substantially the same program he offered a year 
ago—expanded social security, aid to education, housing 
for middle-income groups, power development and the 
rest. There was one new note. Instead of calling for a 
tax increase to balance the budget, the President spoke 
of changes in the tax structure “which will make it more 
equitable and stimulate business activity.” 

Though business reaction to the Report was reserved 
and cautious, there was a notable absence of hostility 
and rancor. The new Administration policy of sub- 
stituting honey for vinegar appears to be paying off. 


Civilian defense or 


disaster relief? 


One of the reasons David Lilienthal gave for offering his 
resignation from the chairmanship of the Atomic Energy 
Commission was his desire to discuss more freely than 
his present position permits what the United States 
should be doing about the atomic crisis. We should like 
to ask him several question as soon as he can talk. 

We are curious to know, for instance, what purpose 
the Atomic Energy Commission had in mind when it 
released its reports on “The City of Washington and an 
Atomic Bomb Attack” and “Medical Aspects of Atomic 
Weapons.” The first report, dated November 4, was 
accompanied by a letter to John R. Steelman, acting 
chairman of the National Security Resources Board, 
which is charged with “civilian defense.” The letter 
states bluntly that “the recent atomic explosion in Rus- 
sia brings closer the time when decisions must be made 
on major issues of civilian defense.” The report asserts 
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that a Nagasaki-type bomb would cause approximately 
80 per cent casualties “and added to this an unknown 
number of radiation deaths” in one Washington area, 
The area specified includes the White House, the De. 
partments of the Treasury, State, Interior and Navy, the 
Inter-American Defense Board, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and a dozen other highly important govern- 
mental or semi-public institutions. 

Discounting the value of any shelter system, the Com. 
mission recommends dispersal of all Government agen- 
cies “with distances of perhaps two miles between tar- 
gets.” They would then be comparatively safe, because 
“no single one of them would be likely to warrant the 
expenditure of a bomb.” 

We should like to ask Mr. Lilienthal a whole series of 
questions about that report. Did the Commission sug- 
gest “dispersal” in all seriousness? If Mr. Lilienthal 
really believes it necessary, is he going to agitate for 
its adoption in the year or two that remain to us before 
Russia accumulates a “militarily significant” stockpile 
of atomic weapons? The Commission itself confesses 
that “no one can predict the strength of an enemy’s 
bomb.” Why then did it base its calculations on the 
primitive Nagasaki-type bomb? No one in authority has 
ever denied Senator Ed Johnson’s November 1 disclosure 
that the United States has developed a bomb six times 
as effective as the Nagasaki model. Must we not assume 
that the Russians can duplicate it? Should we not there- 
fore scatter the government agencies in Washington with 
intervals of perhaps twelve miles between targets? Or— 
the reductio ad absurdum—if we can make a hydrogen 
bomb a thousand times more effective than atom bombs, 
perhaps the Russians can. Of what use then “dispersal”? 

The report on “Medical Aspects of Atomic Weapons,” 
released January 7, is the first of a series the AEC and 
the Department of Defense will issue to “guide civilian- 
defense planning.” Here is one of the helpful hints the 
report offers: 

It would be unrealistic to prepare for fewer than 

40,000 to 50,000 severely burned persons from a 

single atomic explosion. Ideal care of a severely 

burned patient, according to one such case, would 
include provision for 42 tanks of oxygen, three 

nurses, 2.7 miles of gauze, 36 pints of plasma, 40 

pints of whole blood and 100 pints of other fluids, 

plus such drugs as morphine and anti-biotics. 
According to our calculations, a single large metro- 
politan area would require, for ideal treatment, from 
120,000 to 150,000 nurses. The total number of regis- 
tered nurses in the United States, both active and in- 
active, is 506,050. 

What possible purpose did the Commission think it 
was serving by sending that report to the Governors 
of the States and Territories? Did it hope thereby to 
still the rising clamor for adequate governmental plan- 
ning for civilian defense by showing how hopeless it is 
to expect anything like adequacy anyway? 

Whatever the purpose of these reports, they have 
convinced us that every municipality must move quickly 
to set up its own Disaster Relief Program—and start 


wrapping gauze. 
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Murder comes 
to our town 





Edward Duff, S.J. 





in NAME OF OUR TOWN is Grover’s Corners, 
N. H., just over the line from Massachusetis. . . . The 
population at the moment is 2,642. The Postal District 
brings in 507 more—making a total of 3,149. Mortality. 
birth rates—constant .. . 

I don’t have to tell you that we’re run here by a Board 
of Selectmen. We’re lower middle-class: sprinklin’ of 
professional men—I0 per cent illiterate laborers. Politi- 
cally, we’re 86 per cent Republicans; 6 per cent Demo- 
crats; 4 per cent Socialists; rest, indifferent. Religiously, 
we're 85 per cent Protestants; 12 per cent Catholics; 
rest, indifferent ... 

Well, now, PU show you how our town lies. Up here is 
Main Street. Cuttin’ across it over there on the left are 
the railroad tracks. Across the tracks is—Polish Town. 
You know, foreign people that come here to work in the 
mill, coupla Canuck families and the Catholic Church... 

Very ordinary town, if you ask me. 
Little better behaved than most. 
Probably a lot duller. But our people 
here seem to like it well enough; 90 
per cent of them settle down right 
here to live—even when they’ve been 
away to college. 

(The Stage Manager and Editor 
Webb in Thornton Wilder’s play, 


Our Town). 


Goffstown, N. H., is a community 
much like Grover’s Corners, except 
that it has a _hospital—Hillsboro 
County Hospital, an institution as 
efficient and as cheerless as any other 
public hospital. There, on December 
4, earnest, taciturn Doctor Hermann 
S. Sander killed a patient. 

Mrs. Abbie Borroto, the 59-year-old wife of the ener- 
getic little oil salesman in nearby Manchester, had been 
treated by Doctor Sander from the time she began to 
complain that she wasn’t feeling well. Doctor Sander, 
everyone agreed, was a fine doctor, even if he was a little 
distant. No better surgeon in southern New Hampshire, 
they said. Something of a local boy in a way, too, even 
if he was born in Schenectady, N. Y. He had graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1930. In his senior year he had been 
intercollegiate cross-country ski champion, racing over 
hills just beyond there. After graduation he had gone to 
Europe and studied for two years at the University of 
Munich, just when Americans were beginning to see 
in their papers pictures of that man with the Charlie 
Chaplin mustache watching parades of soldiers. 








A bare decade ago the conscience of the world was 
shocked by the official murder of patients in German 
insane asylums. Two weeks ago, a doctor deliberately 
shortened the life of a patient in New Hampshire, and 
even some ministers of the Gospel defended his act. 
God alone is the Lord of life and death, Father Duff 


here reminds us. 


Nine years and two days before Dr. Sander last attended 
Mrs. Borroto, a committee of Cardinals in Rome passed 
judgment on the official, wholesale murder of patients in 
German insane asylums, a policy the little man with the 
Charlie Chaplin mustache had fostered to improve the 
racial stock of his people. With the Holy Father approv- 
ing and confirming the reply, the Congregation of the 
Holy Office had answered the question 
Whether it is licit, upon order from the public 
authority, to kill directly persons who, although they 
have committed no crime which merits death, are 
nevertheless, owing to psychic or physical defects, 
unable to be of any use to the nation and are judged 
rather to be a burden to it and an obstacle to its 
vigor and strength. 
The Cardinals’ reply was a flat No. Such action, they 
asserted, is “against the natural law and the divine posi- 
tive law.” At the end of Hitler’s mad career, the doctors 
—some, doubtless, from the Univer- 
sity of Munich—were tried at Nurem- 
berg. They protested that they were 
clinicians, not moralists. The shocked 
conscience of the world shuddered at 
the excuse. They were condemned. 


Mrs. Borroto continued to lose 
weight. Dr. Sander’s inexorable diag- 
nosis was cancer, generalized abdom- 
inal cancer. He had her moved to the 
County Hospital, where her death 
was expected week by week, day by 
day. Mrs. Borroto’s husband and 
three brothers agonized with her and 
prayed God to relieve her suffering. 
On Monday, December 4, her death 
was thought to be only a matter of 
hours. 

Dr. Sander turned from the bedside of the woman 
shrunk and sodden with cancer, and quietly asked Miss 
Elizabeth Rose, the assisting nurse, for a syringe. The 
nurse did not notice that the doctor put nothing—neither 
morphia nor medication—in the syringe. Doctor Sander 
was a competent physician with no time for small talk. 
He passed the instrument back without a word. Four 
times he had punctured Mrs. Borroto’s wasted arm. 
Four times the moving plunger had forced into her veins 
bubbles of air that fluttered up the blood stream and 
blocked her heart. In ten minutes Mrs. Borroto was dead. 

Doctor Sander stopped at the hospital office and made 
out the death certificate. Mrs. Borroto, he wrote, died of 
“carcinoma of the large bowel and metastases of the 
liver.” To Miss Josephine Connor, the record librarian, 
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he dictated the conclusion of the medical history, scrupu- 
lously noting an injection of “10 cc. of air.” Dr. San- 
der returned to his office in Manchester and stopped to 
see other patients on his way home to Candia. His wife, 
a nurse he had met as an interne in Montclair, N. J., was 
keeping supper for him. His three young daughters were 
waiting for him. There are human satisfactions in being 
a country doctor. 

On Tuesday, December 29, in a routine staff review of 
recent cases, the curious air injection noted on Mrs. 
Borroto’s record was challenged. The chairman of the 
hospital board reported the case to the County Medical 
Referee, Robert E. Biron, who summoned William H. 
Craig, the County Solicitor, and Thomas J. O’Brien, the 
Sheriff. Arriving to see his patients at the County Hos- 
pital, Dr. Sander was questioned. He immediately 
acknowledged that he had given the air injection, pro- 
testing only that he did it “as an act of mercy.” He 
added that he had “no regrets.” Arraignment at the 
home of Municipal Court Judge Alfred Poor for “fel- 
oniously and wilfully and of malice aforethought, killing 
and murdering Mrs. Abbie Borroto” promptly followed. 
Prominent figures in the community came to Dr. Sander’s 
defense, testifying to his integrity. The next day he re- 
turned to his practice, freed on bail of $25,000. 

On Sunday, which was New Year’s Day, Dr. Sander 
and his family attended services at the Candia Congrega- 
tional Church. They heard Rev. C. Leslie Curtis, the 
minister, urge: “Let us have the courage to act if it 
benefits humanity.” In the face of Dr. Sander’s admission 
of what he termed a “charitable act” in depriving Mrs. 
Borroto of her life, the Reverend Curtis was obviously 
advising that the killing of those deemed by doctors to be 
incurably sick is a courageous act benefiting humanity. 
What divine character humanity has that benefiting it 
outweighs God’s clear commandment against murder, 
the Reverend Curtis did not indicate. In a radio broad- 
cast that same Sunday Rev. Mark B. Strickland of Man- 
chester’s First Congregational Church took his stand 
beside Dr. Sander. “If this man is felonious,” he de- 
clared, “then so am I, for I have desired the time of 
suffering to be short and I have wanted natural and 
unaided courses to bring relief in death.” The logic of 
the Reverend Strickland’s self-inculpation is even stranger 
than the argument of his brother minister. How the 
human hope, expressed in prayer, that God will merci- 
fully grant surcease from pain to the sufferer and quickly 
call the soul to Himself can be confused with the delib- 
erate, direct invasion of God’s total ownership of man 
defies imagining. 

Also active in Manchester that Sunday was Mrs. 
Robertson Jones, executive vice president of the Eutha- 
nasia Society of America. Mrs. Jones hurried up from 
New York, confident that Dr. Sander’s splendid reputa- 
tion and the pitiable aspects of Mrs. Borroto’s final illness 
would dramatize the cause of “mercy murder.” A con- 
ference with three ministers, two doctors and three 
women civic leaders persuaded her to postpone her plans 
for a mass meeting. “I’m coming back after the trial,” 
Mrs. Jones announced. “This is absolutely the best case 
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integrity and because he didn’t hide what he had done.” 

If you decide to visit the offices of the Euthanasia 
Society of America, at 38 East 65th Street, New York 
City, to learn about “the cause,” you will be directed 
to the basement flat of Mrs. Gertrude Anne Edwards, 
Editor of the Euthanasia Society Bulletin. If your call 
is early, you may find Mrs. Edwards feeding her chil- 
dren, but she will gladly let them fend for themselves 
to explain “the cause” to you. The preferred phrase 
for the legalized murder the Society is promoting, you 
will learn, is “Merciful Release.” Indeed, there is a bro- 
chure with that title that sums up the case for voluntary 
euthanasia. 

All objections are anticipated or explained away. 
Should you object that euthanasia is murder, the answer 
is ready at hand. Murder is the illegal killing of another. 
When proper legislation is passed, it will not be illegal to 
administer euthanasia. “Therefore it is not murder.” 

If you have a religiously primitive mind and recall the 
biblical command “Thou shalt not kill,” the answer is 
promptly given: “Those who justify war and capital pun- 
ishment (as the Christian Church has done through all 
the ages) cannot reasonably condemn euthanasia on 
this ground.” This simply ignores what the Christian 
Church has consistently taught. Capital punishment is 
a penalty for crime, a way to protect society from a 
dangerous criminal, and a deterrent to other possible 
criminals. The criminal forfeits his rights as a person 
by voluntarily withdrawing from the rational order of 
society and thus subjects himself to the death penalty. 
War, to be morally defensible, must be in self-defense. 

A short rebuttal is offered to the objection of tradition- 
al morality that God reserves to Himself the right to de- 
cide the moment at which life shall cease. The devastating 
reply reads: “Then it would also be wrong to lengthen 
life.” Such logic would allow a tenant who may, by the 
terms of the lease, rearrange the furniture in a furnished 
apartment to burn the building down. 

Moral literates in civilized lands have never had any 
difficulty in understanding the distinction between direct 
and indirect killing. Indirect killing is death merely per- 
mitted to result from the pursuit of some legitimate good 
—for instance, the death of a soldier who goes into 
danger in line of duty, or of a patient who submits to 
a necessary but dangerous operation in the hope of 
saving his life. Death is not the desired or necessary 
result, as in direct killing, which is the exercise of domin- 
ion, ownership, over human life, which belongs only to 
God, its creator. Voluntary euthanasia is suicide and 
murder—brutal words, offensive to Mrs. Robertson 
Jones, who finds murder not murder when it is “legal.” 

It is appalling to find professional spiritual leaders 
espousing mercy killing. Have they forgotten that man, 
put into life for the purpose of serving God, deliberately 
removes by such suicide the fundamental condition of 
all obedience and service to God, namely, human life 
itself? Or do they somehow think that physical discom- 
fort annuls the lease on life we have from God, canceling 
the cross from Christianity? Last year more than 400 
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clergymen lent their names to a petition to the New York 
legislature favoring legalized mercy killing. 

The brochure “Merciful Release” brazenly acknowl- 
edges an implicit totalitarian philosophy as it encounters 
the objection that the aims of the movement are too re- 
stricted, that compulsory euthanasia should be sought 

for all who are a burden to themselves and the 

community (including mental defectives and others 


incapable of consent) rather than merely for suf- 
ferers who themselves ask for euthanasia. 


With the ashes of Auschwitz still fertilizing Poland’s soil, 
this monstrous explanation is offered: 

The American and English Euthanasia Societies, 

after careful consideration, have decided that more 

will be accomplished by devoting their efforts to 

voluntary euthanasia. To take someone’s life is a 

very different thing from granting him release from 

unnecessary suffering at his own expense. The free- 

dom of the individual is highly prized in democra- 

cies. 
In other words, the euthanasiacs, in pushing for volun- 
tary euthanasia, are merely biding their time, waiting 
until democracies which once prized freedom can be 
sold the idea that benefiting humanity by ridding it of 
retrograde individuals is the ultimate goal of human de- 
sire and endeavor. Will Nineteen Eighty-Four be the 
date? 

The date has been postponed in the interest of “the 
cause.” In 1936 Rev. Dr. Charles Francis Potter, founder 
of the euthanasia organization, advocated lethal chambers 
for incurable imbeciles. Planned-murder advocates are 
more discreet these days. Thus Dr. Howard Wilcox 
Haggard of Yale delivered an address at New York Town 
Hall on March 3, 1949, By 1960, the doctor pointed out, 
something like one-sixth of our population will be 60 
years of age or over. “Each year, each day, our hospital 
facilities and all others for the care of the ill,” he com- 
plained, “are more and more taxed to provide aid for 
those whose stay in bed will not be a week or a month 
but perhaps many months, and for whom there is no 
chance of recovery.” In the current issue of the Voman’s 
Home Companion Albert Deutsch documents the rail- 
roading of thousands of our old people into State 
mental institutions. Dr. Haggard has a simpler solution 
—euthanasia. 

The doctor is the key man in the euthanasia “cause.” 
The Society boasts that 3,272 physicians in New York 
State have gone on record in favor of legalizing eu- 
thanasia. From England came a petition from Britain’s 
Euthanasia Society urging the UN to include the right 
to “mercy death” in the Declaration of Human Rights. 
At the same time, Dr. Killick Millard, secretary of the 
Society, expressed his delight over what the Sander case 
meant to “the cause.” 

Organized medicine was cautious in its comments. 
While Dr. John F. Conlin, director of information for 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, was forthright in his 
condemnation, Dr. John P. Bowler, president of the New 
Hampshire Medical Society, promised he would issue a 
statement at the proper time. Dr. John F. Wheeler, sec- 
retary of the State Board of Registry in Medicine, was 
undisturbed on learning that Dr. Sander had resumed 





his practice. “No action is contemplated,” he said, “and 
none will be taken so far as the Board is concerned, un- 
less the man is found guilty following a trial.” After the 
Attorney General had stipulated that Dr. Sander must 
refrain from practice while under indictment. Dr. Wheeler 
anrounced that a hearing of his Board would be held 
on January 18 to consider revocation of Dr. Sander’s 
State medical licence. The General Manager of the AMA, 
Dr. George F. Lull, called Dr. Sander’s action a violation 
of the doctors’ Oath of Hippocrates, which includes 
the pledge: “To please no one will I prescribe a deadly 
drug or give advice which may cause death.” Yet the 
Euthanasia Society was able to circulate extracts from an 
article by Dr. George B. Lake, reprinted from Clinical 
Medicine, arguing that 
most physicians of wide experience have, at one time 
or another, been brave enough to risk a trial, and 
possible conviction, on such a charge by conferring 
the bliss of death upon a hopeless sufferer . . . 
The Sander case was challenging American medicine to 
make up its mind on mercy 
killing. Using the double- 
talk language of the Eutha- 
nasia Society, the doctor’s 
law firm in Manchester, 
N. H., announced: “If and 
when Dr. Sander is tried for 
his admitted act, he will not 
be called to testify under 
any circumstances. The prosecution will have to prove 
the doctor guilty of murder, which he denies.” Whitaker 
and Baxter, promoters of the AMA education program 
to maintain the traditional American practice of medicine, 
have a new and additional chore, it seems. Three years 
ago AMERICA asked editorially: 


Why have not the vast majority of decent, conscien- 
tious doctors in the country come out in a body to 
denounce this treason [advocacy of euthanasia] by 
their fellow practitioners? Why have not State and 
national medical societies made some move to strike 
from their rolls men who have so betrayed medi- 
cine’s ideals? 





Despite a widespread sympathy for the plight of Dr. 
Sander’s attractive family, Americans who believe in 
God and fundamental decency are going to be asking 
that question and impatiently awaiting an answer. 


Now there’s some things we all know but we don’t take’m 
out and look at’m very often. We all know that something 
is eternal. And it ain’t horses and it ain’t names and it 
ain’t even the stars—everybody knows it in their bones 
that something is eternal and that something has to do 
with human beings. All the greatest people who ever lived 
have been telling us that for five thousand years and yet 
you'd be surprised how people are always letting go of 
that fact. There’s something way down deep that’s eternal 
about every human being. 

(Stage Manager, Act III, Our Town.) 


(Quotations are reprinted from Our Town, by Thornton Wilder. Copyright, 
1938, by Coward McCann, Inc. All rights reserved. All inquiries should 
be addressed to the author's agent, Harold Freedman, 101 Park Avenne, 
New York City.) 
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Rome, 1950 





Harry Weedon 





Turoucuour THE MIDDLE AGES and beyond 
those times, “roamers” from England, “romées” from 
France, “romei” from Italy, pilgrims from all Christen- 
dom flocked to the Eternal City to venerate a humble 
Fisherman and pay homage to his successor. Notwith- 
standing schism, heresy and disbelief, they continue to 
flock there to this day from every corner of the earth. 
Rome remains what it has been for ages, the greatest 
pilgrimage center in the history of man. 

When Europe was Catholic, a “roamer” from the Eng- 
lish-speaking community could knock at the door of 
St.Thomas’ Hospice in the Via Monserrato where the 
English College now stands and demand his “eight days 
and nights with meat, drink and lodging.” Now he must 
first consult his purse and then decide whether it is to 
be a hotel at $5 to $10 a day, a pension at $3.70 to $4.25, 
or a religious house at $2.35 to $3. 

Normally, the traveler to Rome will have little diff- 
culty in finding accommodation, even though he has to 
take his chance along with officials, businessmen, film 
actors, tourists and students. On special occasions, of 
course, it is another story. And among special occasions 
there is the coming Holy Year, which, so we are told, 
will attract three million pilgrims; two million from Italy 
itself, the rest from all over the world. 

In addition to an even greater number of tourists than 
usual and the constant stream of official and unofficial 
visitors from every region of the country, Rome next 
year will have to find room for its pilgrim guests, a body 
far in excess of its own population despite the mush- 
room growth of flats and houses. Even four years after 
the war, the city still complains of a shortage. 

The Central Committee for the Holy Year, the official 
organizing office of the Vatican, announces that, what 
with religious houses and buildings at its disposal, it 
will be able to offer 20,000 beds a day. This figure does 
not, of course, include the four to five thousand extra 
beds which hotels and pensions have promised to find. 
Nor does it comprise the cots in the huge Scout’s Camp 
to be erected for the benefit of young people. 

The Republic of Italy’s Interministerial Committee, 
together with the Municipality of Rome and many travel 
and tourist organizations, has also tackled this problem 
from a realistic point of view. In a public speech, Salva- 
tore Rebecchini, Mayor of Rome, said that he thought 
the supply of new buildings and the private initiative 
of the Romans would give an adequate answer. 

Along with his official badge, every pilgrim will be 
given a book of the Holy Year hymns and prayers, a 
small guide to Rome, and a number of coupons entitling 
him to reductions on the railway. The Italian State Rail- 
ways will grant a 40-per-cent reduction to all single pil- 
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In the Holy Year of 1950, as in ages past, all roads 
lead to Rome. Questions regarding accommodations, 
prices, devotional programs, sight-seeing, which pil- 
grims will ask, are here briefly answered by the author 
of Pilgrim’s Guide to Rome, to be published this 
month by Prentice Hall. 


grims going to and from Rome or to sanctuaries outside 
the capital, such as Assisi, Loreto or Siena. 

Considering the number of pilgrims, the problems of 
transport, food and accommodation present difficulties 
which might dismay even the commander of a well- 
disciplined army. It is all the more encouraging, there- 
fore, to learn that, after a year of existence, the Central 
Committee is able to report: “The year of preparation 
shows a credit balance.” 

At present, Rome has its hands fully occupied with 
the completion of the fine new main station and the lay- 
ing out of the Piazza Cinquecento, the biggest square in 
the city, as the terminus of the street-car and bus lines. 

A new bridge is going up over the Tiber, a stone’s 
throw from the ancient Ponte Milvio, known to all trav- 
elers from the north. Main roads leading into the capi- 
tal are being repaired, and a new aqueduct is in course 
of construction. When ready, this last will be not only 
a boon to householders, but an increased source of supply 
for street-cleaning services and the fountains for which 
Rome is famous, Plans are on hand, too, for the em- 
bellishment of public buildings and for the opening of 
all museums and private art collections. 

Strict control is being exercised over the sale of food 
and drink, and measures are being taken to prevent the 
outbreak of epidemics. A new body of police, the “Corpo 
di Vigili Urbani,” is being recruited for traffic, for the 
assistance of foreigners. A special service of street cars 
and buses will take pilgrims to the four Major Basilicas. 
In going to St. Paul’s, they will, for the first time, be able 
to travel by underground. The long expected “Metropoli- 
tana” will start conveniently from the main station. 

Highlights in the city’s architectural landmarks for the 
Holy Year include St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, St. John Lateran 
and St. Mary Major. Like St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s-without- 
the-Walls was originally constructed by the Emperor 
Constantine; but most of the building you see today is a 
restoration after the fire early in the last century. Two 
or three kilometers to the south of the basilica is the 
Abbey of the Three Fountains, built on the spot where 
St. Paul was beheaded, and taking its name from the 
legend that the decapitated head bounced three times, 
causing a spring to rise at each place it touched. 

St. Mary Major is near the main station. It is called 
Major because it is the most important church dedicated 
to Our Lady in Rome. According to a legend, the 
Madonna caused snow to fall in August as a sign that 
she wished a church to be built in her honor on this 
spot. Hence its other name, “Our Lady of the Snow.” 
Like most other ancient churches in the city it has been 
restored frequently, but it still remains an outstanding 
example of an early Christian basilica. In addition to 
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being the resting place of Popes Pius V, Sixtus V and 
Paul V, it contains some splendid mosaics and the 
famous “Madonna of St. Luke.” 

St. John Lateran is the cathedral of Rome and the 
“Mother Church and Head of the City and the World.” 
The original structure was erected by the Emperor Con- 
stantine and Pope St. Silvester. After St. Peter’s, it has 
closer connection with the Papacy than any other church 
in Rome. In the palace to which it is attached, the Popes 
resided for centuries; it was there that the celebrated 
Lateran Treaty was signed in 1929. 

Entering the Via della Conciliazione, the modern ap- 
proach to St. Peter’s Basilica, the first thing to catch 
the interest of the pilgrim from the United States will 
probably be the American Catholic Club. It is on the 
immediate left as you enter and stands on ground once 
occupied from the seventh century by the Anglo-Saxon 
quarter, the first of many foreign districts in old Rome. 
Unlike the church of St. Mary of the Saxons, now Santo 
Spirito in Sassia, that for American Catholics, S. Susanna, 
is near the main station, an appreciable distance from 
St. Peter’s. 

Opposite the American Club, a Pilgrim House im- 
posing for its size and simplicity is in course of con- 
struction. Further down on the left, opposite the Palazzo 
Torlonia, the headquarters of the Central Committee, is 
another building now being restored by the Knights of 
Malta for a similar purpose. At the far end, on either 
side, work is in progress on the two buildings destined 
to house the Holy Year Exhibitions—the Exhibition of 
Native Art collected from the missionary lands, the 
Exhibition of Oriental Church Art, the International 
Exhibition of Sacred Art during the last fifty years, 
the Exhibition of the Holy Father’s Charity, and the 
Exhibition of Catholic Activities. 

The last of these will cover a wide field: education 
and culture, sport and travel, Catholic Action and similar 
organizations, the theatre, information, the family and 
other fields of interest. Several shipments of exhibits 
are already on their way from the United States alone, 
and there is talk of this Exhibition’s becoming a per- 
manent feature of pilgrim Rome, like the Missionary 
Exhibition, opened during the Holy Year of 1925 and 
now permanently housed in the Lateran. 

In addition to the Commissions in charge of these 
Exhibitions, there is a Commission for Sacred Music and 
a Commission for Congresses. The former will supervise 
the programs of the basilican choirs and the program of 
Gregorian Chant to be sung by the pilgrims themselves. 
The latter Commission will supervise Congresses to be 
held during the Holy Year, of which three have been 
already announced: the International Missionary Con- 
gress, the International Congress of Catholic Associations 
of Nurses and Medical Social Assistants, and the Inter- 
national Congress of Social Services. 

Apart from the Proclamation, the Opening and Closing 
of the Holy Doors in each of the four basilicas and the 
ritual connected with the visits to them, there are no 
other ceremonies peculiar to the Holy Year. At whatever 
time of the year he may arrive, however, the pilgrim is 








almost sure to be able to participate in some special 
activity. There will be processions such as that of the 
Sacred Veil, the “Vernicle” of Chaucer’s Pardoner. The 
Lenten stations will be performed with unusual fervor. 
Four canonizations are scheduled for April and May, 
and beatifications will take place on the Sundays after 
October 20. 

Highlight in the pilgrim’s visit will be his audience 
with the Holy Father, followed by a tour of the Vatican 
and its Museums. The most thrilling moment of all for 
the pilgrim will be when he kneels in company with 
thousands of other “roamers,” like the millions of 
“roamers” who have preceded him at the “Shrine of 
Blessed Peter.” 

Old St. Peter’s was the work of the Emperor Constan- 
tine. When it got beyond repair it was pulled down and 
rebuilt. The St. Peter’s you see today was completed in 
1626, one hundred and twenty years after Julius II laid 
the foundations. It is the biggest church in the world, the 
masterpiece of the ablest artists of all times, and the 
greatest monument to faith in the history of mankind. 

The tomb of its founder is in another church dedicated 
to St. Peter, S. Pietro in Vin- 
coli, which also houses the 
famous Moses of Michelan- 
gelo, architect of the Dome. 
There you can see St. Peter’s 
Chains. A little way down 
the old Via Appia is the spot 
where Our Lord appeared 
to him. It is marked by a 
church named after St. 
Peter’s question, Domine, 
quo vadis?”—“Lord, whither goest Thou?” San Pietro 
in Carcere is the name given to the cell in the Mamertine 
Prison where the apostle was held captive, and S. Pietro 
in Montorio is a church marking the place where he was 
once supposed to have been martyred. 

The error of this supposition has long since been 
known, and the excavations carried out during the last 
ten years under St. Peter’s in the Vatican upon the in- 
sistence of the present Holy Father have further under- 
mined it. The most startling finds may be published in the 
course of the Holy Year, but we have been told already 
that the zone of the Roman cemetery discovered under 
the basilica confirms the tradition that St. Peter was 
buried near the Circus of Caius and Nero, the existence 
of which is shown by an inscription. It has been proved, 
too, that Constantine did not use the wall of the Circus 
in his construction but filled in the Vatican valley, an 
undertaking which could have been justified only by 
the presence of St. Peter’s tomb. Finally, there is the 
fact that the altars of the “Confession” in both old and 
new St. Peter’s have always been placed in a vertical 
line over one point, a fact which shows that the hallowed 
spot has never been shifted. 

The pilgrim should try to squeeze in a visit, too, to 
the beautiful old church of S. Prassede in the Via Santa 
Prassede, one minute from the basilica of St. Mary Major. 
On the pavement, a little more than half way down the 
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nave as he faces the altar, is a tombstone with the effigy 
of an ancient pilgrim: wide-brimmed hat to protect him 
from the sun, loose tunic and cloak to allow freedom of 
movement on the long tramp to Rome, stout stick to help 
over hills, wallet for food and relics. 

At first there may seem to be nothing in common 


Why the furor about 
buses ? 





Robert C. Hartnett 





Many READERS MAY WELL WONDER why 
we are exerting ourselves so hard to get a favorable 
verdict on bus transportation. There are several reasons. 

The first is that the reimbursement of expenditures 
to transport nonpublic-school children to and from 
classes has been declared constitutional by the U. S. 
Supreme Court. The decision was rendered in the Ever- 
son case, in February, 1947. The vote, it is true, was 
close—5-4. Still, the verdict stands: such reimbursement, 
even under the extremely strained interpretation of the 
Court, does not violate the First Amendment, which pro- 
hibits Congress from passing any law “respecting the 
establishment of religion.” The provision of such serv- 
ices therefore runs into no constitutional embargo. 

Secondly, we believe that the provision of bus services 
for all children is, on grounds of policy, required by 
justice and fairness. Our children need bus transporta- 
tion for the protection it affords their health against the 
weather and the hazards of the road. They need it just 
as much as public-school children need it. Until some- 
one can explain to us why child X needs publicly 
reimbursed bus rides on his way to one school and child 
Y, living in the same place and traveling just as far to 
another school, does not, we believe the burden of proof 
is on our opponents. Certainly what is taught in a school 
has nothing to do with a child’s need of a safe way of 
getting there. What matters is that both children are 
fulfilling a legal duty. 

Thirdly, this is really the only important feature of 
the general Federal-aid measures in which we can share 
under the Federal Constitution as interpreted by the 
U. S. Supreme Court. Naturally, the whole argument is 
about this one feature. We might, of course, share in 
Federal funds to provide free nonreligious textbooks, 
but this question could give rise to many controversies 
about what textbooks in Catholic schools are entirely 
nonreligious. We prefer to drop our claims on this need 
under the circumstances. 

Fourthly—and this is all-important—we are fighting 
to have our schools recognized as part of the American 
system of education. 

It surely is not the amount of money involved in 
Federal aid for bus transportation which arouses our 
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between the modern pilgrim in his fashionable clothes 
and this medieval “romeo” in quaint hiking garb. But 
let the 1950 pilgrim look at the inscription and he will 
realize that the difference is superficial. “I was, you are,” 
it runs. “What I am, you will be. Pray for me, a sinner, 
and do penance.” 


Someone has said, “America takes up where Time 
and Newsweek leave off.” In his third article on Fed- 
eral aid, America’s Editor-in-Chief unearths the secu- 
laristic, naturalistic and anti-Catholic mainsprings of 
opposition to bus rides for parochial-school children. 
This series of five articles will be ready in booklet form 
on January 18. 


interest. At most, not over $2 million out of the $300 
million would find its way into Catholic pockets. We are 
paying Federal taxes in proportion to our numbers. 
Catholics represent about 15 per cent of the population 
of the United States. We are relieving the taxpayers of 
nearly $500 million a year by having almost 3 million 
Catholic children educated in Catholic schools supported 
out of private means. Yet we are asking for less than 
1 per cent of the $300 million to be appropriated in this 
bill. The amount of money is not the issue. 


Buses As SYMBOLS 


Why then all this furor over buses? The answer is 
given most clearly by those who refuse to compromise 
one inch in our favor. If we are exerting ourselves so 
hard to get so little, remember that our opponents are 
also exerting themselves even harder to deny us this 
crumb. The crumb must carry a gigantic meaning for 
both sides. It does. 

In the background of the fuss over school buses looms 
a formidable line-up of antagonists who regard non- 
public elementary and high schools, especially those con- 
ducted under Catholic auspices, as simply un-American. 
The fiercest of these antagonists would like to see re- 
ligious education outlawed in favor of a public-school 
monopoly. If it could be done, they would like to see 
the parochial schools outlawed as the State of Oregon 
outlawed them in 1923, and the State of Michigan was 
urged then to do by a group of citizens. This movement 
was struck down by unanimous decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court in Pierce v. Society of Sisters (1925). 

Professor John L. Childs of Columbia University is a 
prominent spokesman in the educational field who rep- 
resents this all-out hostility to the parochial schools. 
He has recently suggested that it might be possible to 
require all American children to get at least half their 
schooling in public schools (see Am., 4/11/49, p. 330). 

Most people who would shut the door tight against 
even a token participation in any general Federal-aid 
funds by children in nonpublic schools have not said 
openly that the country should completely ban parochial 
schools. What many of them say about these schools, 
however, can lead to no other conclusion. 
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Paul Blanshard in his American Freedom and Catholic 
Power has summed up what they think about Catholic 
education. He asks these questions (pp. 59-60): Are the 
Catholic schools worthy of national support? Are they 
dem cratic? Do they teach responsible freedom? Do they 
teach tolerance and national solidarity? He asks such 
questions, he says, not only because Catholic schools 
enjoy tax-exemption but also because the people have 
accepted the Catholic schools “as substitutes for public 
education under the State compulsory-education laws.” 
(Italics inserted.) 

Mr. Blanshard, of course, by accepting all his own 
assumptions as valid, without argument, and by selecting 
facts to suit his case, comes to the conclusion that Cath- 
olic schools are not democratic, etc. It seems to follow 
logically, though he rather cleverly stops short of sug- 
gesting it, that parochial schools should therefore not 
be accepted as “substitutes” for public-school education 
under the State compulsory-education laws. He would 
like, it seems, to do what Oregon did in 1923, an action 
later condemned as quite undemocratic, un-American 
and unconstitutional by a unanimous Supreme Court. 

Bishop Bromley Oxnam, of New York, the most articu- 
late spokesman of the Methodist Church, has become the 
apostle of a similar crusade. His theme is that Roman 
Catholicism must be likened to Marxist communism as 
a “totalitarian” system. The Catholic Church is there- 
fore, in the bishop’s book, un-American and undemo- 
cratic. It would seem to follow—though Bishop Oxnam 
has not made himself so clear on this point as Mr. Blan- 
hard—that the Catholic school system in particular is 
un-American and undemocratic, and accordingly has no 
right to be tolerated in a free, democratic and (it seems) 
Protestant American society. 

One could cite scores of examples to prove that this 
hostility to the existence of the Catholic school system is 
very widespread. Bishop Oxnam unquestionably voices 
the opinions of thousands of non-Catholics. The Christian 
Century, liberal Protestant weekly, is forever harping on 
the Blanshard-Oxnam theme. The Scottish Rite Masons, 
Southern jurisdiction, have been doing the same for dec- 
ades. Sales of Blanshard’s book run to about 60,000 
copies; so his position is apparently being sympatheti- 
cally received in many quarters. 

Some groups greatly prefer the public schools but are 
sufficiently attached to freedom of religion and of edu- 
cation to defend the right of any group to conduct non- 
public schools, provided they meet public educational 
standards. Their attitude is often this: “If you can sup- 
port your schools entirely by private means, we will 
tolerate them. But since they promote an unhealthy 
‘divisiveness’ in American education and are not really 
‘democratic’ in their teaching or administration, we shall 
oppose to the end the granting of a dime of public funds 
to enable you to preserve and multiply them.” 

Their opposition to bus rides for parochial-school 
children is therefore a symbol of a very unfriendly esti- 
mate of parochial schools. It is probably fair to say that 
when they tell us to “sink or swim” on our own, they 
would really prefer to see us “sink.” 





We feel that this attitude is unfair, unjust, undemo- 
cratic and very unwise. We feel that on a truly objective 
estimate of the contribution of parochial schools to 
American democracy—financially, educationally and re- 
ligiously—we deserve much better of our nation than 
the grudging right to exist. We feel that a share of 
less than 1 per cent in the $300 million general Federal- 
aid bill is the least we can expect in recognition of the 
fact that we are giving 10 per cent of the children in 
American elementary schools a very good education for 
American citizenship, entirely at our private expense. 

At any rate, this is the issue between us: are we to be 
grudgingly tolerated, or are we to be recognized as right- 
fully belonging in the field of American education and 
making substantial contributions to it? That this is the 
real issue is proven beyond a shadow of doubt by the 
tactics of the National Education Association. This Asso- 
ciation is the spokesman—to some extent self-appointed 
—for the public-school teachers of America. These teach- 
ers number fairly close to one million. The NEA has 
400,000 dues-paying members. A similar number are 
associate members through State organizations. 

The NEA has for decades spearheaded the drive for a 
general Federal-aid bill. It has also striven with might 
and main to exclude parochial-school participation in 
Federal funds. 

Anyone who wishes can read the true story of NEA’s 
refusal to budge one inch from its determination to se- 
cure a public-school monopoly of Federal funds. It was 
told in America for October 29, 1949 by Rev. William 
E. McManus, Asistant Director of the Department of 
Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Father McManus himself carried on the fruitless nego- 
tiations with NEA’s Washington representatives. 

The NEA makes a business of selling the idea that 
the public schools constitute the American system of 
elementary and secondary education. They are deter- 
mined to deny to parochial schools the recognition such 
schools richly deserve as genuine partners in American 
education. They refuse to approve any provision which 
would give our schools in law one iota of the standing 
they have in fact. This issue means so much to the NEA 
that they seem ready, if need be, to fail in their age-old 
crusade for Federal aid if it can be achieved only at the 
price of recognizing the role of parochial schools. 


NEA For REVOLUTIONARY POLICY 


The real meaning of bus transportation has been “writ 
large” by the NEA. On their side, they want public 
schools to enjoy a virtual monopoly. On our side we 
contest this policy—on the ground that it is undemo- 
cratic, un-American, unfair and unjust. 

We are against the state socialism in education which 
the NEA’s policy would stamp as alone American. 

We stand for freedom, the freedom of parents to 
prefer religious schooling for their children without in- 
curring the stigma of being “odd” and “eccentric” and 
even “divisive.” 

We stand for the traditional rights of religious edu- 
cation, geared to the new type of Federal legislation. 
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This last proposition needs unfolding. The Federal 
Government has never excluded religious education from 
its programs. Whether you consider the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, the National Youth Administration of 
1935, or the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
(the “GI Bill of Rights”), Congress has never deprived 
students in nonpublic schools of the Federal benefits 
extended to all American students. We do not want Con- 
gress to depart from its traditional policy of non-dis- 
crimination by letting the States do the discriminating 
in this first general Federal-aid measure. 

We are on very solid ground here. The opposition is 
asking Congress to reverse its historic policy of non- 
discrimination in education. Even members of Congress 
do not seem to realize what a rupture with its own policy 
the Senate bill would cause. This argument is bolstered 
with additional evidence from history in the America 
Press pamphlet, Equal Rights for Children (pp. 15-20). 

Anyone who wishes exhaustive proof that Congress 
has never before committed itself to such a policy of 
discrimination against religious institutions can easily 
find it. Professor James M. O’Neill of Brooklyn College 
has unfolded the historical evidence at some length in 
chapter 7, “Congress and the First Amendment,” of his 
Religion and Education under the Constitution. 

The undeniable fact is that opponents of the extension 
of bus facilities to nonpublic-school children in this first 
general Federal-aid measure are attempting to revolution- 
ize Federal policy towards religious institutions. Their 
attempt has been facilitated by two circumstances. The 
first is that the Supreme Court by its decisions in 1947 
and 1948 left very little room for public support of 
religious agencies under the “no establishment of re- 
ligion” clause of the First Amendment. The second cir- 
cumstance is that this first general-aid bill takes the 
form of “grants-in-aid” legislation, whereby the Federal 
Government makes funds available to the States to be 
administered by the latter. 

Under these circumstances opponents of Federal aid 
to nonpublic-school children can say: “There isn’t much 
we can do for the children in parochial schools any- 
way. The Supreme Court says we cannot legally give 
parochial schools any direct aid. Besides, the States are 
to administer these funds. The last thing we want to do 
is to compel the States to do what their own constitutions 
and laws forbid them to do. So the easiest way out is 
obviously to ‘leave it up to the States’.” 

Our contention, in answer to this sort of reasoning, is 
that the “easiest way out” happens to be an unjust and 
un-American way. The Thomas general-aid bill may suit 
the purposes of its sponsors, but it does not suit the 
welfare of three million American children. There is a 
better way out. If all the sponsors of Federal aid to 
education are looking for is a satisfactory solution of 
the problems raised by the bill, controversy would be 
at an end. 

The reason for opposition to bus rides for all children 
is neither constitutional nor administrative. It is ideologi- 
cal. The opposition is not to bus rides but to parochial 
schools, to religious education, to the Catholic Church. 
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Otherwise a solution along the following lines would 
long since have been accepted. 


A Just AND WORKABLE SOLUTION 


The only amendments that need to be made in the 
Senate’s (Thomas) general-aid-to-education bill are two: 

1. We want to have the bill amended so as to provide 
that, in any State where local and State funds may at 
present be used to furnish bus rides for children attend- 
ing nonpublic schools, the combined Federal-State funds 
resulting from the new Federal grants-in-aid of educa- 
tion shall be so used. This would mean that in such 
States any public-school bus financed in whole or in 
part with Federal funds must pick up nonpublic-school 
children who live along regularly established bus routes, 
if this is the only convenient way of serving them. 

2. In many States, of course, State and local funds 
may not be used to furnish transportation for nonpublic- 
school children. In this situation the Thomas bill makes 
no attempt to see that these children benefit from the 
Federal funds. We want a provision written into the 
Thomas bill along the lines of the withholding provision 
of the School Lunch Act to cope with this situation. 

How would such a proposal work? 

1. It would earmark part (maybe not over five per cent 
would be needed) of each “withholding” State’s allotment 
of Federal funds, to be used to furnish bus rides for 
all school children. 

2. It would direct the Federal Security Administrator 
to withhold from such earmarked funds an amount in the 
same proportion that the nonpublic-school population 
hears to the total school population of the State. If 15 
per cent of the State’s total school population were in 
public schools, then 15 per cent of the State’s allotment 
earmarked for bus rides would be withheld. 

3. The Federal Security Administrator would use 
these withheld funds to pay part of the expenses in- 
curred by nonpublic schools in furnishing bus rides 
to their pupils. 

4. The amendment would stipulate that the bus service 
furnished to children in nonpublic schools would have to 
be substantially equivalent to that furnished to children 
in public schools by means of payments from the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator. 

An arrangement like this would achieve a just solution 
by making sure that all children received the benefits of 
Federal aid, without disturbing State systems. 

If anyone thinks that such an arrangement would give 
rise to administrative complications his fears can readily 
be calmed. This very system has been used in the ad- 
ministration of the School Lunch Act of 1946 and has 
been found perfectly practical. 

For reasons already given, this is all we are asking. 
It is a minimum, and an irreducible minimum. We 
cannot ask for less without being crowded off the stage 
of American education in the first general Federal-aid- 
to-education legislation. The whole fight centers around 
these simple provisions. Because of the profound prin- 
ciples of freedom and democracy it implies, we are not 
going to throw up the sponge on this demand. 
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realism ? IT 
Harold C. Gardiner 








In THE LAST INSTALLMENT of these ruminations 
on realism and on the fact that realism in its idealistic 
variety is (as I hold) the glory of much of our contem- 
porary Catholic fiction (12/17/49), I said that Scobie 
and many another greater character in fiction proved 
“even in their fall, that they still give testimony that 
there are realities in the world higher than the body 
and what it eats and wears.” I’d like to develop that 
thought somewhat. 


First of all, these characters in sanely realistic liter- 
ature give clear testimony to the particular spiritual 
reality which they are called on squarely to face. Scobie, 
in The Heart of the Matter, had to face the fact that 
his ungoverned pity had so enmeshed him that he con- 
ceived himself trapped into the sacrilegious Communion. 
That, in turn, brought him face to face with the un- 
doubted spiritual reality of eternal damnation. The un- 
named little priest in The Labyrinthine Ways lived 
out in two ways (his initial unworthiness and his final 
martyrdom) his testimony to the spiritual reality of the 
glory of the priesthood. 

So for Macbeth and for almost any other great char- 
acter you can name. They have faced a spiritual truth; 
they may or may not have lived up to it, but, whether 
in final triumph or final ruin, they give testimony to its 
reality, to its supreme importance. 

This is quite obvious, I think. But there is another 
recognition of supra-sensible reality in realistic-idealistic 
literature. In addition to the precise spiritual value here 
and now faced in the particular book, there are some 
more general spiritual realities which are quite com- 
monly treated by implication. Macbeth is more than a 
tale of murder, The Heart of the Matter more than the 
tracing of apparently final unrepentance. Both these books 
(and others of which they are types) have a lot to say 
about three fundamental human virtues. They are the 
virtues of faith, hope and charity. 

I shall have something to say about each, but I think 
that the best way to start is to begin with the virtue of 
hope. 

First, when I say “the virtue of hope,” I do not neces- 
sarily mean the virtue in its supernatural aspects. A vir- 
tue is supernatural when its direct object is God. When 
I have hope in God and in His promises, then I am ex- 
ercising the virtue supernaturally. Now, some of the 
books you read will be concerned in that way with the 
virtue of hope. Your devotional reading may talk spe- 
cifically about the virtue of hope in its direct reference 
to God, and so of the other two virtues. That type of 
writing aside, however, books in general and particularly, 
of course, fiction, will not so set forth the virtue of 
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hope. But set it forth they do, at least in its human 
aspects, and by that I mean the hope that can be and 
ought to be rightfully entertained by every one of us 
for every other one. 

A little reflection will show that every great book has 
always revolved around this idea of hope. This follows 
from the initial fact that the book portrays a conflict. 
In every great book, under whatever guise, there is 
always a hero and a villain. The hero and the villain are 
locked in conflict; there is a fight going on. We say, 
do we not, that “while there’s life there’s hope”? The 
Irish in us would probably prompt us to say all the more 
cheerfully that “while there’s a fight there’s hope,” and 
we wouldn’t be far wrong, at that, for to fight you have 
to be alive. As long as the conflict goes on there is life 
and, consequently, hope. Hope for what? Hope that the 
hero, the good, will win through; that the villain, the 
evil, will be vanquished. 

This fact may be dramatized a bit, perhaps, if we 
imagine that tonight, for the first time in history, the 
play Macbeth were being produced in your town. What 
would be your reaction as you sat through the scenes? 
I rather imagine, granting a good production, that you 
would be on the edge of your seat. Will Macbeth win 
out? Will he see through the blandishments of his wife? 
Will he shake off the spell of the weird sisters? Will he 
actually go through with the murder? If he does, will 
he repent of it and try to undo the wrong? Until the 
final curtain falls, the struggle goes on; and though 
Macbeth gets engulfed deeper and deeper, we can—and 
do, I think—continue to foster a hope that this once 
noble character will not fail. 

Fail he does, but for the purposes of the hope of 
which I am speaking, that does not matter. What we 
shall have seen, in this mythical first production of the 
masterpiece, is a dramatization of the fact that his fail- 
ure came only after a struggle, and a titanic one. We 
shall have seen the fact that our human nature does not 
throw up the sponge at once. Despite the weaknesses 
that are its sad legacy from Original Sin, it does not 
take to great evil spontaneously and thoughtlessly. Man 
has to be coached, as it were, into great evil and sin. 
And even after he has learned his part exceeding well, 
he may yet, through his free will, throw off the role and 
vanquish the villain. 

In other words, what every great book in the world 
(I am obviously speaking of our great creative writing, 
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and particularly of fiction) says in clarion voice is that 
there are good, sound reasons (and not mere sentimental 
wish-thinking) for seeing, even in the characters that 
ultimately fail, their testimony to the truth of human 
nature, that man does not go down without a realization, 
however dim, of what he is hazarding. In that testi- 
mony there is involved the further testimony that there 
are goals that man can reach, that human nature is, in 
its essential make-up, an aspiring nature, a nature that 
hopes. 

In whom does this hope reside? In the character or 
in the reader? [ don’t believe that it matters much; but 
perhaps a further analysis would show that it is the 
character’s struggle, which postulates in him the virtue 
of hope, that engenders a like hope in the reader. An 
extension of this carries the values of literature over 
into life for, if I have seen in my reading that hope is 
one of the mainsprings of human action, then I can 
look with a hopeful eye on the human beings with whom 
I come in contact. It will not be my subjective senti- 
mentality or emotionalism, but a trait objectively present 
in human beings, that will enable me to say that they 
give me a sensible reason for being hopeful about 
them, about their success in overcoming their particular 
temptations, indeed about their eternal destiny. 

I don’t think for a minute that this is to read too 
much into the function of a good book, because any 
book that is worth its salt will portray human nature as 
it is. And human nature as it is is frail, yes, but majes- 
tic, too, with the majesty that comes to it from its power 
to aspire—from its power to seek, either across and 
through the allurements of the here and now, or across 
and through all time into eternity, the “Beauty that is 
ever ancient and ever new.” 

There is an even deeper majesty, of course. It is the 
majesty that is human nature’s because it can not only 
seek, but actually find. The aspiration can fructify into 
its destined term-——it can reach the goal. Scobie, Mac- 
beth did not reach the goal, but their very aspiration is 
a statement that the goal does exist; their failure is an 
anguished cry that the attainment might have been so 
easy. Even in their failure, then, they give testimony to 
the fact that there are spiritual truths and ideals, which 
in the naturalists’ books are unknown and mute. 

I believe that our Catholic novelists, by and large, are 
saying this beneath—or perhaps above—all their real- 
ism. Graham Greene, Evelyn Waugh, J. F. Powers, Rich- 
ard Sullivan, Harry Sylvester (though often enough he 
rather angrily overstates his case), begin with a frank 
though perhaps oblique statement that there is a God, 
moral responsibility, supernatural life, the marvelous 
machinery of grace, prayer and the sacraments. If they 
acknowledge sin as well, they are but seeing human 
nature as God sees it. 

Admittedly, not every book these men have written, or 
will write, can be fitted snugly and patly into my sug- 
gested scheme. There are borderline cases. What can we 
make of Pinkie, for example, the horrible little “hero” 
in Graham Greene’s Brighton Rock? He, it would seem, 
does not engage in much moral struggle. An adolescent 
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gangster and murderer, he sins callously, almost bliss- 
fully. But he does not sin thoughtlessly. He has a clear 
conception that he is jeopardizing his soul; he knows 
that he matters, that he is playing fer supreme stakes, 
Though he seems to take no active part in any struggle 
against the evil that is almost ingrained in him, he is 
still the battleground of awful forces. 

No, Pinkie does not engender much hope, I admit. 
But even his extraordinary character (Greene is pre- 
senting us with very nearly a study in abnormality) still 
gives testimony to the fact that hope is not beyond his 
reach. It is consequently not beyond ours for him, be- 
cause, warped and twisted though he be, he is yet a 
moral agent. 

The protagonists in naturalistic literature, on the other 
hand, do not provide the reader with any ground for 
hope, either in them and their struggle, nor, by exten- 
sion, in human nature as it is met in real life. They do 
not provide it, because the element of conflict in natural- 
ism is practically non-existent. If it does exist, it is on 
the lower levels of social struggle, mere economic sur- 
vival or, perhaps, of artistic recognition. Studs Lonigan 
is, to be sure, engaged in a surly conflict, but it is merely 
a brawl with organized society which, he whimpers, does 
him wrong. There is no conflict in the sense of spiritual 
tension. A simon-pure example of a pallid and enervated 
conflict can be found in the recently published A Long 
Day’s Dying, reviewed in these columns this week. And, 
as the conflict is about as interesting and stirring as a 
clashing of paper swords, so the characters sink into real 
insignificance. 

The “heroes” of our naturalistic writers are characters 
who do not matter. It makes little difference, I believe, 
to any sensible reader, whether or not Grace Tate in 
A Rage to Live breaks off her habit of sin. But the very 
fact that so many readers have been concerned with 
Scobie’s fate, have felt indignant or sympathetic, have 
pondered whether he did actually damn himself or not 
—that, of itself, is proof that Graham Greene thought 
that Scobie mattered, that we think Scobie matters, be- 
cause both Greene and we know that human nature is 
a thing that matters. 

There is little need to spend much time analyzing the 
virtue of human faith in this literary connection. It is 
intimately bound up with hope. If a character in the 
story engages in the struggle that manifests the fact that 
he hopes, he does it because he has a certain amount 
of faith in himself, a certain amount of trust and con- 
fidence. The reader, likewise, will conceive a certain 
amount of trust and confidence in the character. He is 
willing, in other words, to give the character a chance 
to overcome his difficulties and temptations and to win 
through. 

Sane realism, then, is always, at least by strong impli- 
cation, asserting that human nature deserves our trust 
and our hope. In doing that, such realism is truly 
idealistic. 

But there is still another height that idealistic real- 
ism must scale. It is the height of charity; but that will 
have to wait for treatment later. 
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Soldier’s Soviet report 
MY THREE YEARS IN MOSCOW 








By Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith. 
Lippincott. 346p. $3.75 


General Bedell Smith was drafted early 
in 1946 from his post on the Army’s 
General Staff for a tour of duty in the 
unfamiliar role of diplomat in morning 
coat and striped pants as American 
Ambassador to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. President Truman 
and Secretary of State Byrnes believed 
that a soldier, known and respected by 
the Russians, would be more acceptable 
than any civilian. The successful Soviet 
field commanders, who had _ been 
almost deified during the war, would 
continue to influence Soviet policy, it 
was felt in Washington. Besides, Stalin 
was known to have expressed his dis- 
trust of career diplomats. 

Such American assumptions proved 
themselves fatuously false. Like a 
soldier, however, Gen. Smith accepted 
his assignment. Like a soldier he makes 
his report—realistically appraising the 
problem of How to Live in the Same 
World with the Russians, factually in- 
dicating its elements, soberly listing the 
details of the concrete measures that 
offer the only viable and valid solution. 
The General’s report is a full one, 
briefed from close observation, amply 


documented from the Soviet press, from 
wide reading in official Marxist litera- 
ture and history and_ illuminating 
anecdotes. 

Apart from its value as an analysis 
of the Soviet threat to world peace 
and as a guide to American foreign 
policy, My Three Years in Moscow is 
a handy, one-volume reference book on 
contemporary Soviet society. 

Fully subscribing to the British news- 
man’s comment that “there are no ex- 
perts on the Soviet Union, only varying 
degrees of ignorance,” Bedell Smith 
soberly answers the questions that are 
worrying the Western World. 

Is Stalin the Boss or is he “good old 
Uncle Joe,” the figurehead and 
prisoner, perhaps, of the bolshevik 
bureaucrats? He is definitely “more 
than the chairman of the board with 
the decisive vote.” Who will succeed 
him? “My own belief is that when 
Stalin dies his power will be divided 
among these three—Molotov, Malenkov 
and Beria.” They are the men of the 
Politburo (an arm of the Communist 
Party and not, as most Americans 
think, a sort of super-Cabinet), favored 
by Stalin’s trust to continue the dic- 
tatorship by committee. 

What are the plans of the men of 
the Kremlin? Gen. Smith’s first ques- 
tion to Stalin was “How far is Russia 
going?” He answers the question 
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himself after three years’ study: 
Soviet policy has always been di- 
rected toward the ultimate goal of 
world revolution and communist 
world domination. This is still 
the policy of the Kremlin and will 
continue to be, so far as can be 
foreseen in the future. 
By reason of their bondage to Marxism 
the Soviets are convinced of the in- 
evitable clash of the two societies, the 
communist and the capitalist. Despite 
occasional reassurances that titillate 
Western hopes, Stalin has never aban- 
doned the thesis he proclaimed at the 
fourteenth Party Congress: 

It is inconceivable that the Soviet 

Republic should continue to exist 

interminably side by side with im- 

perialist states. Utimately, one or 

the other must conquer. 
“Like Mein Kampf,” declares Gen. 
Smith, “Stalin’s words deserve to be 
taken at their face value.” 

In this conviction of inevitable war 
and in this challenge to the freedom of 
the West, the Soviets are aided by 
agents in foreign countries: 




















THE SOUL 


A Translation of St. Thomas Aquinas’ De Anima 
by John Patrick Rowan, Ph.D. 


$4.00 


Psychology that ignores the soul is indeed an odd sort of psychology. But such it is in many colleges 
today. On the basis of thoroughgoing materialism it has to be nothing more than the physiology of the 
nervous system. Hence a sound philosophical study of the soul is timely. 


Where are we to find an exposition and proof of the basic truths on which the structure of psychology 
must be erected? They are in St. Thomas’ De Anima, which discusses twenty-one questions about the soul. 


Doctor Rowan’s translation, though a faithful rendition of the original, is in clear, readable English. 
The value of this version is greatly enhanced by copious footnotes of two kinds: exact citations of authors 
(e.g., Aristotle, St. Augustine) to whom St. Thomas refers; explanations of terms and views that otherwise 
might be obscure to modern readers. The translator has provided a comprehensive index. 


At your bookstore or from the 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


15 & 17 So. Broadway 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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The foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union and the aims of interna- 
tional communism have become so 
closely related that they are indis- 
tinguishable one from the other. 
International communism has its 
homeland in the Soviet Union and 
operates with the resources of the 
Soviet state. The financial and 
moral resources are always avail- 
able and, where geography permits 
and Western vigilance does not 
prevent, the physical authority of 
the Soviet government is also 
brought to bear as a fact or a 
threat. 


Since there is no blinding ourselves to 
the fact that, in the General’s words, 
“the two hostile centers predicted by 
Lenin and Stalin have come into being” 
and this “from a deliberate choice 
made by the Soviet leaders at the end 
of the war,” what policy is indicated 
in the light of his military and dip- 
lomatic experience? 

First, we might as well reconcile 
ourselves to the flat fact that “we are 
forced to a continuing struggle for a 
free way of life that may extend over 
a period of many years.” It is a contest 
of indefinite duration; we must decide 
our course and stick to it. 

Our present course of economic aid 
to Europe to give its people the strength 
to assure their own security, plus the 
shield of the North Atlantic Treaty and 
military-assistance programs while 
Europeans rebuild their own defences, 
meets with Gen. Smith’s enthusiastic 
endorsement. Strength in the hands of 
the free people is his primary prescrip- 
tion for peace. Firmness and patience 
in the pursuit of our present course will 
see us through. 

Gen. Smith first encountered the 
power of the police state when his 
plane stopped in Berlin on its way to 
Moscow. Gen Eisenhower had given 
him gifts to deliver to the wife of 
Marshal Sokolovsky, Russian com- 
mander in Berlin and former Russian 
Army Chief of Staff. The Marshal, 
strangely fearful of the suspicions of 
the Secret Police, refused to supply his 
wife’s Moscow address and suggested 
instead, since the presents were packed 
in the plane, that they be sent to him 
in Germany for forwarding to Russia. 

Further study of Soviet education, 
forced-labor systems, one-party elec- 
tions and spy “trials” supplied material 
for a grim chapter, “The Mechanics of 
the Police State.” The security organ- 
ization, he concludes, is the cement that 
holds together the structure of the com- 
munist state through the political con- 
trol it exercises. It is also the corner- 
stone of the Soviet economic structure 
as well, through its management of the 
forced-labor brigades. The result is the 
amazement expressed by a Red Army 
lieutenant when our shuttle-bomber 
crews at Poltava balloted during the 


Presidential election of 1944: “You 
mean that Roosevelt is a Democrat and 
has been President for several years 
and there are still Republicans in the 
American Army?” 

Gen. Smith’s three years in Moscow 
were not exclusively devoted to po- 
litical study. As a Hoosier he was in- 
terested in farms (not least to get food 
for the Embassy personnel). He 
found Soviet agriculture backward ac- 
cording to American standards, with the 
independent farmer doomed. He found 
Soviet production badly short of 
trained foremen and middle-grade en- 
gineers. Transportation he lists as in- 
adequate, since everything is sacrificed 
to building heavy industry of war po- 
tential. 

The armed forces of the Soviets are 
declared of impressive might. Full de- 
tails are supplied of the perversion of 
religion for political purposes and the 
cultural purges that produce “intel- 
lectual tailors, well paid by the state 
to hack up the tapestry of Western 
civilization to clothe the nakedness of 
Soviet totalitarianism.” 

For the part he played in the Moscow 
Foreign Minister’s Conference of 
March-April, 1947 and the crisis of the 
Berlin Airlift (both fully described) 
as well as for his honest, unemotional, 
discerning reporting, old soldier Bedell 
Smith deserves the American people’s 
“Very Well Done!” |§Epwarp Durr 








Pretentiousness, simplicity 
LITTLE BOY LOST 








By Margharita Laski. Houghton Mifflin, 
248 p. $2.75 





A LONG DAY’S DYING 


By Frederick Buechner. Knopf. 267 p. 
$3 

To get the gripe off my chest first, I 
want to say that the second of these 
two novels is the type of thing to make 
me doubt my sanity. Or, rather, it’s 
the clutch of adulatory blurbs that ap- 
pear on the cover of the book that has 
this disquieting effect. No less than 
seven noted authors and critics have 
their say on the jacket, and the least 
of their say runs to the tune that here 
is a “literary triumph.” David Daiches, 
reviewing the “authentic work of art” 
in the New York Times Book Review 
for January 8, goes overboard splash- 
ingly enough to say that this first novel 
establishes the author “as a major 
literary figure.” 

I not too respectfully submit that 
this critical adulation is nonsense. I 
have three reasons for saying so. First, 
the story element of the book is nil. Its 
nullity is further nullified by the fact 
that it is very hard to discover what 
the nugatory story is all about. Well, 
then, if it’s not a story, perhaps it’s 
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a penetrating study of character. No, 
it isn’t, for the main reason that the 
style is so mannered, labored, involved 
and self-conscious that it frequently 
bogs down in mere verbiage. From such 
opaque writing as this no clear-cut 
characters can emerge: 


Could he, could Tristram, answer, 
though the sod had almost stopped 
his mouth, his eye closing like a 
flower closing, or opening, under 
the weight of their tree, and tell 
her why and how, he never having 
for so long, if ever, might she be 
forgiven, loved. 


Third, if I have ever met a group of 
characters in literature whose fate 
mattered less, I don’t remember it. 
They are zeros in their morality and in 
their personality. They win neither 
sympathy nor interest. 





The story, by the way, is of a middle- 
aged widow, loved pallidly by two men 
(Tristram Bone is the cute name of 
one, and he is monstrously fat). On a 
trip to her son’s college with the other 
aging beau, she has an affair with the 
son’s English teacher. When the second 
lover tattles to the first, and he in turn 
charges her with the faux-pas—that’s 
all it is in this book and all their books 
—she shifts suspicion by saying that it 
is her son with whom the teacher is 
carrying on a guilty liaison. That’s all. 
There is supposed, I believe, to be some 
sort of disintegration of character that 
sets in after that, and the son some- 
how emerges as a noble youth, but I’m 
not at all sure that I understood it (nor 
do I care). 

There are, to be sure, flashes of good 
writing throughout and of fairly keen 
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artists . 
their musically inclined elders, should find the book delight- 
ful.’"—N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 


Illustrated 


Philadelphia 


FAMILY 
SINGERS 


by Maria Augusta Trapp 


“A thoroughly entertaining personal his- 
. not merely a book for those 
who love good music, and for the reader 
of a religious turn of mind, although it 
is those things, too.”—JOSEPH HENRY 
JACKSON, San Francisco Chronicle* 


tory... 


“Abounding in humor, freshness and 
love, the book embodies a joie de vivre 
unequaled in most contemporary litera- 
ture.”"—-CATHERINE D. GAUSE, America 


“Their full story from the days they 
sang for their own amusement in Salz- 
burg until their later success as concert 
. told with piety and wit . 
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perception of motivation. But these 
elements of promise are stymied, 
swamped and suffocated. 

It is a crying shame and almost suf- 
ficient cause for a damage suit in the 
courts that the critics will undoubtedly 
succeed in deluding the young author 
into feelings of greatness. If he con- 
tinues writing and improves enormous- 
ly, I believe he will look back on this 
book as a bad dream and a fumbling 
experiment. That he will be encouraged 
to continue writing like this ought to 
goad the critics into running for the 
nearest sackcloth-and-ashes store. 

Little Boy Lost is to Buechner’s 
ballyhooed balderdash as a Fra Angel- 
ico painting is to the craziest ultra- 
modern nightmare. It is simple, clear, 
moving in theme, and admirably func- 
tional in style. But its simplicity is re- 
silient enough to carry a good weight 
of depth, of real insight into character 
and of spiritual awareness. 

Hilary Wainwright, an Englishman, 
had been forced to leave his Polish wife 
and child in Paris during the war. She 
was killed by the Gestapo, and the boy 
was lost track of by the French Under- 
ground, who had taken care of him. 

A friend finally discovers, in a remote 
French Catholic orphanage, a little boy 
who might be the missing son. Hilary 
goes to examine the little fellow, but 
he cannot be sure if it is his son. How 
the problem is solved comes as a some- 
what contrived, but none the less sur- 
prisingly moving, climax. 

The descriptions of the little boy, of 
his shyness, his fear that he will do 
or say the wrong thing, of his grow- 
ing love for the man, are excellent. But 
the best element of the story is the 
growth in Hilary of the power to love, 
which he thought he had lost when his 
family was torn from him. 

Sophisticates among both readers 
and critics will turn up the nose at 
the simple story and kow-tow to the 
pretentiousness of A Long Day’s Dying. 
But I am convinced that it is Mr. 
Buechner and his gushing critics who 
are the little boys lost. If you don’t 
believe me, go through the long day’s 
dying entailed in reading the “literary 
masterpiece.” 

Harouip C. GARDINER 











Rev. Pup Carey, S.J. is director of 
the Xavier Labor School. He has 
been a public member of the War 
Labor Board and a member of the 
American Arbitration Association’s 
panels. 

MIcHAEL AMRINE, a former newspaper- 
man on such papers as the Emporia 
Gazette, the New Orleans /tem, has 
since 1945 been engaged in atomic- 
information work. 

JosepH C. McKenna, S.J., did his 
graduate work in political science at 
Georgetown University. 
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The men who run the lines 


LABOR RELATIONS IN THE NEW 
YORK RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEMS, 
1904-1944 


By James J. McGinley, S.J. King’s 
Crown Press, Columbia University. 
653p. $6.50 


Men complain that Catholic social 
thinkers hide themselves in metaphysi- 
cal towers and deliver periodic pro- 
nouncements on the need for harmony 
between management and labor, with 
never a contact with the sordid realities 
that make living a Christlike life in a 
secular world so difficult. This charge 
is being answered by the recent work 
of new scholars. This work of Father 
McGinley (a study of the Institute of 
Social Sciences, St. Louis University) 
is one of the best of them. 

In a piece of first-rate research and 
solid thinking, ethical, legal and eco- 
nomic, the author gets to the hard, 
rugged facts of industrial relations in 
the New York transit field. The field is 
a notoriously difficult one and it isn’t 
an easy book to read. Every statement 
is annotated with a wealth of docu- 
mentation, and the bibliographies are 
immense. 

You cannot understand labor rela- 
tions in the New York transit systems 
unless you first know the industry 
itself. With meticulous detail, the 
founding of the original companies is 
outlined and their subsequent develop- 
ment described through the stages of 
financial manipulation, partnership 
with the City and final default to gov- 
ernment ownership. 

The stage is set and the rest of the 
work is given over to the men who run 
the lines. Their jobs, the rates of pay 
and working conditions over the years 
are analyzed. The problem of labor re- 
lations in the system falls into three 
classifications. First, there were the re- 
lations between the parties in an in- 
dustry that, though in private hands, 
had immense responsibilities to the 
public. This part of the book is a grim 
record of hateful conditions and un- 
imaginable repression. The men were 
denied the right of association. They 
had to sign “yellow dog” contracts, be- 
long to company brotherhoods, work 
long hours for meager pay. Their at- 
tempts to organize were broken savage- 
ly by “beakies” and their strikes by 
hired strike-breaking agencies. Read 
these pages and you will understand 
the distaste of workingmen for the 
“good old days before government in- 
terfered with the right of a man to run 
his business as he saw fit.” 

When the unions came to power, 
they, too, were not pure creatures of 
light. The dominant organization was 
for a long time under communist dic- 
tation. The paradox of an overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic group following this 








leadership can only be explained by 
the deep hurt of past grievances and 
the hope for redress the unions offered. 
Thank God, this control is a thing of 
the past, and it is a tribute to the ob- 
jective scholarship of the book that, 
though the Transport Workers Union 
was still under communist domination 
at the time the book went to press, 
Father McGinley could, with reserva- 
tions, commend its achievements. 

The general reader will find most 
profit from the concluding chapters. 
Here he will find a detailed, explicit 
and positive program for industrial re- 
lations between the Board of Trans- 
portation and the representatives of its 
workers, who have the constitutional 
status of civil servants. It is an in- 
genious attempt to find a solution be- 
tween what some consider the en- 
croachment of union officers upon the 
responsibilities of elected officials and 
the effect of union rules upon the 
merit system. 

Whether such a system of multiple 
representation would work out in 
reality is another matter. Unless there 
is a strong consciousness of craft and 
skill such as prevails in the printing 
and construction trades, it is too easy 
for a wily management to favor one 
organization at the expense of another, 
and the temptation of unions to vie 
with one another in competition for the 
support of the men can lead to exag- 
gerated demands and ceaseless turmoil. 
The British civil servants operate un- 
der such a charter, with collective bar- 
gaining between official side and staff 
side reaching clear through to an arbi- 
tration tribunal. American municipal 
politics have not been known for their 
high ethics, and a strong Political Ac- 
tion Committee may be more forceful 
to a labor union in civil service than 
the illegal strike threat. 

When all has been said, it may well 
be that the foresight on the part of the 
union leaders in getting out the vote 
for the winning candidate is more po- 
tent than sweet logic and a carload of 
statistics. The book is a forthright at- 
tempt to reduce Christian social prin- 
ciples to concrete proposals. It is well 
done. Puitip Carey 
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Edited by Richard Grossman. Harper. 
273p. $3.50 


What we have here is an extremely 
searching study of a variety of religious 
experience. The book consists of a 
series of short autobiographies, each 
telling why the author went into the 
communist movement and analyzing 
why he left it. The analysts are Arthur 
Koestler, Ignazio Silone, Richard 
Wright, André Gide, Louis Fischer and 
Stephen Spender. Since the writers 
range from Fischer, who never actually 
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these considerations. $2.50 
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“Pere Dudon’s work will add much 
to the understanding of the Saint, 
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evaluation of widespread influence 
of the Society he founded.”—Brook- 
lyn Tablet. $5.00 
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joined the Party but was always merely 
a “fellow-traveler,” to Koestler, who 
was an active worker and was féted on 
a visit to the Soviet Union, it is a com- 
prehensive set of case histories. Also, 
since the confessors are all writers, it is 
exciting reading. 

Subtitled, “A Confession,” the book 
makes clear that communism is basi- 
cally a religion, that its great attraction 
for intellectuals (at least before the 
Ribbentrop-engineered non-aggression 
pact with Hitler) was based on the 
idealism of the intellectual and the glib 
promises of betterment of humanity 
made by the Party. Because commu- 
nism is a fanatical religion and because 
its true inwardness and deceit can 


hardly be understood by one who has 
not fought it at close quarters, from 
inside or outside, Koestler feels the 
final Armageddon of our time must be 
fought between Communists and ex- 
Communists. 

Editor Grossman, assistant editor of 
London’s New Statesman and Nation, 
doubts this gloomy conclusion, but ends 
his introduction by saying: “No one 
who has not wrestled with communism 
as a philosophy . . . can really under- 
stand the values of Western democracy. 
The devil once lived in heaven, and 
those who have not met him are un- 
likely to recognize an angel when they 
see one.” 

Koestler and Richard Wright are the 
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most explicit and detailed in their ac- 
counts of the inner workings of the 
Party, and both of them show how 
much—and how rightly—the Commu. 
nists distrusted intellectuals, although 
their prestige and sources of informa- 
tion were needed by the Party. The 
masters of Party policy evidently un- 
derstood instinctively that independent 
minds were dangerous and_ untrust- 
worthy from the Party’s long-term 
point of view. Gide, Fischer, Koestler, 
Silone, these were not—or certainly to- 
day are not—in the least woolly-minded 
persons. They were all shown the So- 
viet Union. Now it turns out that they 
saw it for what it is, and they do not 
spare themselves as they tell the story. 
This book is a milestone, very fit- 
tingly placed at the end of the first half 
of the twentieth century. It will be 
talked about, and even serve as docu- 
mentary evidence for anyone engaged 
in wrestling with the Kremlin’s doc- 
trinarians. It should be of special in- 
terest to students coming of age who 
cannot quite understand the “Red Dec- 
ade” now slipping into the past, and 
of special value to all working in areas 
where communist thought may still be 
winning converts. MIcHAEL AMRINE 





AUTHORITY AND THE INDIVID- 
UAL 





By Bertrand Russell. Simon & Schuster. 
79p. $2 


In the first annual Reith Lectures, orig- 
inally broadcast by the BBC, Bertrand 
Russell, the British philosopher, dis- 
cusses the perennial problem weighed 
in this book. Social cohesion—and there- 
fore government—is needed for sur- 
vival. Individual initiative is needed for 
all human progress. But social cohesion 
and individual initiative, if pushed to 
their ultimates, are each destructive of 
the other—terminating in uninspired 
uniformity or in agonizing anarchy. 
At the moment, reconciliation of the 
aims of the two social forces would 
seem to require in the individual a re- 
spect for law, and in government a 
limitation of function. The task of gov- 
ernment is and should remain the main- 
tenance of security (even on the world- 
wide plane), the ensuring of justice 
and the conservation of natural re- 
sources. Beyond this, government’s 
task is merely to encourage and assist, 
to give scope to private initiative. To 
this end there is particular need for de- 
centralization in government and in its 
analog, big industry. Smaller bodies, 
lower echelons, must exercise, on a 
democratic basis, the offices which do 
not prevent the larger bodies from ac- 
complishing their purposes. Today the 
lone citizen or employe feels powerless 
to influence the massive establishment 
of which he is a member. What is 
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needed is the “big-fish-in-a-small-pond” 
psychology to stimulate the interest, in- 
genuity and enterprise of men at every 
level of the social process. A second 
great need is a guarantee that art, let- 
ters, science and education be free, 
leaving scope for diversity, objectivity, 
originality. 

By way of criticism of the book, one 
might note the dogmatic acceptance 
of unsubstantiated evolutionary. hypo- 
theses, and the fact that Russell misses 
the basic point of all moral obligation 
and ethical worth by divorcing these 
from their theological foundations. Yet, 
in his concrete analysis and solution of 
the problem he comes very close to 
setting forth the Scholastic concept of 
the common good, the personalist scale 
of values, the primacy of contemplative 
over merely useful activity, and the 
principle of social subsidiarity. The 
reader will find here no new ideas, but 
some of the old ones are well put. 

JoserH C. McKENNA 


HOOD: CAVALIER GENERAL 


Prentice-Hall 





By Richard O’Connor. 
309p. $4 

Readers of Mr. O’Connor’s interesting 
study of General Thomas will welcome 
his story of another controversial figure 
in the tragic struggle of the Civil War 
—General John Bell Hood. As the au- 
thor points out, there has never been a 
biography of this rather romantic yet 
dynamic cavalier who rose from Lieu- 
tenant to Lieutenant-General in three 
years. What few comments have been 
made on Hood by historians of the 
period have been unfavorable when not 
positively hostile. 

Son of a Kentucky physician, a 
mediocre student at West Point, an 
undistinguished lieutenant in the Sec- 
ond Cavalry Regiment, Hood in his 
early career gave no hint of the im- 
petuous daring and flair for command 
which made him one of Lee’s most 
valuable lieutenants during the Pen- 
insula campaign, at Manassas, Antie- 
tam and Gettysburg. He and his fa- 
mous Texas Brigade came to be re- 
spected and feared by the Northern 
armies almost as greatly as Stonewall 
Jackson’s “foot-cavalry.” It was only 
after he took Johnston’s place as com- 
mander of the demoralized Army of 
Tennessee before Atlanta that the 
“habit of victory” failed, and three 
disastrous defeats at Atlanta, Franklin 
and Nashville began the controversy 
over Hood’s military ability. 

The controversy is not yet settled. 
Neither does the present author attempt 
to settle it nor does he give the reader 
enough evidence to judge the matter 
for himself. Indeed, the rather sketchy 
and incomplete treatment of his hero is 
the chief defect of an otherwise inter- 
esting and at times thrilling story of 


Hood’s rise to fame and glory. The 
book is more a series of episodes than 
a detailed study of the man; there is 
little about his early life and training; 
and still less—only twelve pages—is 
devoted to the fourteen years of Hood’s 
life following the War. 

However, Mr. O’Connor’s is an en- 
tertaining and _ instructive popular 
work, which makes no claim to be a 
scholarly, complete and definitive biog- 
raphy of Hood. The author’s picture of 
the bearded giant charging to victory 
at the head of his gallant Texans or 
boldly leading his starved and ragged 
regiments against the superior forces of 
Sherman and Thomas in Tennessee, 
fighting fiercely to the end in spite of a 
lost arm at Gettysburg and a leg at 
Chickamauga, is a dramatic and thrill- 
ing spectacle. Though Mr. O’Connor 
clearly admires his hero, the book is 
not a eulogy. Hood is portrayed as a 
man with faults and limitations as well 
as genius, idealism and reckless cour- 
age. He was a typical product of his 
age and environment—an age when 
even war could seem romantic. 

F. J. GALLAGHER 
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And I say to you, that many shall come 
from the east and the west, and shall 
sit down with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven: but 
the children of the kingdom shall be 
cast out into the exterior darkness: 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. 


Betty and Joe sat staring at nothing. 
Joe’s shoulders drooped, as male shoul- 
ders will in the presence of something 
beyond human power—death, for in- 
stance. Betty’s face looked as if a tear 
might glide down her cheek. “Why 
will they be cast out into darkness, 
Daddy?” The words came from her 
lips like a sigh. 

“Because they loved sin,” I said. 

Into the silence that followed, Joe 
dropped unfamiliar syllables slowly. 
“Exterior darkness.” His mouth showed 
distaste. “That sounds ugly, Dad.” 

“Tt is ugly.” My shoulders~ drooped 
like his. “And there’s only one way to 
stay out of it.” 

He turned his eyes slowly to mine. 
“How?” 

“Stay in the Church, Joe.” 

He looked into space again. It was 
Betty who asked: “Are all the people 
who aren’t Catholics cast into dark- 
ness?” 

I measured my words. “I’m afraid 
that even some who call themselves 
Catholics may be in darkness.” 
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glowing language of her revelations 
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and Scriptures soars imperceptibly to 
the heights of contemplation. The 
characteristic mark of her piety was 
her devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
The Saviour revealed to her the 
mysteries of heaven and the Mother 
of God, and the Saints held con- 
verse with her. She is a striking 
interpreter of the religious life and 
a mystic of the highest sanctity from 
the ages of faith. 
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THEATRE 











SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. Oliver 
Goldsmith’s masterpiece is interesting 
mainly because it reflects the manners 
of a period in English culture along 
with contemporary standards of dra- 
matic writing. A graph of English 
drama, from Shakespeare to Terence 
Rattigan, would undulate in a succes- 
sion of dips and rises, with the curve 
never rising as high as the original 
Shakespearean peak. Mr. Goldsmith is 
one of the valleys, or at best only a 
moderately high plateau. 

As presented at New York City 
Center, by New York City Theatre 
Company, the comedy is an invaluable 
theatre piece which few in the audi- 
ence, including this reviewer, have ever 
before been privileged to see. Maurice 
Evans, whose name should be printed 
larger and blacker in the playbill, is 
supervising City Center productions 
this year, and he has decided on The 
Devil’s Disciple and The Corn is Green 
for future production. You can prob- 
ably count on the fingers of one hand 
those of your friends who have seen 
The Devil’s Disciple, because it is sel- 
dom revived, or The Corn is Green, 
because the box-office price for the 
original Broadway production was too 
high. You and they and I ought to 
get together right now and start a 
Maurice Evans for President crusade. 

Getting back to She Stoops to Con- 
quer, the comedy is, as mentioned 
above, an interesting antique. If Gold- 
smith were living today, and the play 
had been presented at The Booth a 
week ago, our current critics would 
have blasted the daylights out of it, 
with some kind words for the acting 
stars. Goldsmith’s motivation is weak 
and his plot is implausible. His lead- 
ing male character is such an insuffer- 
able snob, with so ingrowing a feeling 
of inferiority in the presence of his 
social equals of the tender sex, that one 
wonders why the heroine wanted to 
win him for a husband, by stooping or 
even less degrading methods. 

While both plot and motivation are 
as naive as early Greek painting or 
television, the characters are. as con- 
vincing as Jeeter Lester or Father Day. 
There is sincerity in Goldsmith’s writ- 
ing, and robust humor, and a leaning 
toward social morality—a departure 
from Congreve’s Restoration lewdness. 

There are several fat acting roles in 
the comedy, and Celeste Holm, Burl 
Ives, Carmen Mathews, Ezra Stone and 
other members of the constellation 
make the most of them. Miss Holm and 
Miss Mathews are excellent in their 


roles, and Mr. Ives is excellent in his. 
You may decide, since this reviewer 
cannot, who is most excellent. Ezra 
Stone is a one-man riot as a junior 
Falstaff. 

Morton DaCosta directed; Peter 
Wolf designed the sets; and _ they 
proved themselves good craftsmen. As 
produced by Mr. Evans, She Stoops to 
Conquer is both educational and en- 
tertaining. The producer rates a riffle 
of drums and a salute by the bugle 
corps. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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THE INSPECTOR GENERAL. Gogol’s 
early nineteenth-century satire on cor- 
rupt provincial politicians has been 
very freely transcribed to form Danny 
Kaye’s first vehicle under the aegis of 
the brothers Warner. According to the 
story, the comedian is the woe-begone, 
illiterate former assistant to a pat- 
ent-medicine peddler. Coincidentally 
enough, he has just reinforced his ex- 
hausted shoe leather with an inner sole 
made from a bogus, parchment testi- 
monial to “Yakov’s Golden Elixir,” 
signed “Napoleon Bonaparte,” when he 
wanders into the town of Brodny. Since 
the city fathers have just been warned 
by their neighboring partners in crime 
that the Emperor’s Inspector General 
is among them incognito ferreting out 
civic corruption, it is natural for them 
to interpret the document in the boot 


as secret orders and assume that its 
wearer is the fearsome, well-disguised 
official assigned to carry them out. The 
rest of the picture is taken up with the 
efforts of this bewildered victim of mis- 
taken identity to bear up under the 
magnificent reception he is tendered, 
to avoid detection on the one hand and 
assassination on the other, and eventu- 
ally to confound the villains and strike 
a blow for the poor, oppressed common 
man. That the unfolding events are 
less than uniformly funny is due to the 
inevitable repetitiousness of the cen- 
tral comic theme and also to the fact 
that the specialty routines which Syl- 
via Fine has provided for her comedian 
husband are more pretentious and con- 
siderably less hilarious than usual. 
Since the picture is handsomely Tech- 
nicolored, wholesomely designed for the 
family and performed with spirit, it 
is welcome none the less. Walter Slezak, 
Elsa Lanchester and Gene Lockhart 
distinguish themselves at comic villainy. 
(Warner Bros.) 


AMBUSH. Whenever Indian warfare 
rears its ugly head on the screen it is 
a foregone conclusion that the poor Red 
Man will be the villain. It also goes 
pretty much without saying that con- 
flict over military strategy between a 
rigidly traditional West Pointer and an 
unorthodox, terrain-wise Indian Scout 
will figure in the proceedings to the 
detriment of the textbook style of 
fighting. As an extra added attraction, 
Ambush poses the question “Should an 
Apache band which has broken out of 
the Reservation be allowed to escape 
into Mexico or should a cavalry troop 
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ENT is a time for penance. A large number of AMERICA’S readers have indicated to us 
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ZONE STATE 


risk the casualties of a full-scale en- 
gagement in the hope of rescuing the 
braves’ white-woman captive?” The 
picture does not impart enough sense 
of reality to this dilemma or to two 
triangles which develop on the domes- 
tic front to achieve the integrated 
meaning and mounting suspense which 
generally distinguish John Ford’s West- 
ern epics. However, director Sam Wood 
has staged his Indian skirmishes lucidly 
and excitingly and has got an authentic 
flavor into his description of life at a 
military outpost, aided not a little by 
the male members of the cast (Robert 
Taylor, John Hodiak and a group of 
tried and true character actors). The 
result is a neat but not gaudy large- 
scale family Western. (MGM) 


THE BIG WHEEL concerns itself with 
automobile racing, both of the midget 

and the full-size variety. Since I abho 
the sport in all its manifestations and 

since the picture naturally has more! 
than a real-life quota of burning gaso-" 
line and fatal crashes, I was far from 
happy as it was unreeled. Audiences 
are likely to share these feelings unless. 
they have a special interest either in — 
the occupation or in the melodramatic © 
formula and stock characters which © 
provide the framework for every routine 
movie about a hazardous profession. © 
Mickey Rooney and Michael O’Shea 9 
perform the daring feats, while Mary 

Hatcher and Spring Byington shred 
their handkerchiefs on the sidelines, 
(United Artists) Moira WALSH 
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THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS was 
grossly mismanaged during the week. 
. . . Rather than a pursuit of happi- 
ness, it seemed to be a mad scamper 
after unhappiness. . . . On all sides, 
human beings could be seen making 
themselves and others miserable. . . 
Law and order were spurned. ... In 
Brooklyn, a motorist bit the police- 
man’s hand that was feeding him a 
traffic ticket. . . . Dubious methods of 
sharing the wealth emerged. . . . In De- 
troit, a wife testified in court that her 
husband charged her for whatever 
household tasks he did. Presenting an 
example, she asserted his usual price 
for putting out the garbage was fifty 
cents. . . . Up-to-date forms of dis- 
tress were on view. . . . In Omaha, a 
young man, seeking treatment for a 
stiff neck, informed the doctor the neck 
condition appeared after he had 
watched a television set for six hours. 
. Ill-advised reaching for happy 
married life was observed. .. . In New 
York, airport authorities received a 
registered letter from Barcelona, signed 
by Teresa, Josefa, Dolores and Gre- 
goria, which ran as follows: “We are 
addressing ourselves to the airport off- 
cials that four Spanish young ladies 
wisk to correspond with American 
gentlemen. We pray they write soon 
to the young ladies who have written 
this letter. We give thanks to the for- 
tunate Americans.” . . . Planned con- 
flagrations lit up the social milieu. . . 
In Honolulu, a youth, following a 
quarrel with his fiancée, set his clothes 
afire. Later from a hospital bed, the 
young patient explained: “I only 
wanted to scare her a little. I did not 
mean to burn myself.” 
Throughout the week, man-made 
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road-blocks continued slowing down the 
pursuit of happiness. . . . Unprece- — 
dented situations arose in the world of — 
business. . . . In Tokyo, police caught 
the president of an automobile-body — 
plant picking pockets. Asked why he — 
became a pickpocket, the industrialist © 
replied that collections from customers ~ 
had become difficult, that he had to get — 
money somehow or other to meet the 
payroll for his employes. . . . Flitting 
moments of revenge placed a heavy © 
strain upon take-home pay... . In 
Toulouse, France, a _ citizen, while 
strolling, saw a man who had slapped © 
his face in 1923. The citizen walked 
over, punched the man’s nose. For 
avenging the twenty-six-year-old slap, © 
he had to pay a 3,000-franc fine and 
10,000 francs for repair work done on 
the slapper’s nose. . . . In Detroit, a resi- © 
dent poured sugar into the gas tank of | 
an automobile owned by a man he did — 
not like. Fined $540 and put on three © 
year’s probation, the pourer said: 

“George and I did not get along well 

together. I didn’t think a little sugar 
would cause so much damage.” F 


The reason the pursuit of happiness ” 
becomes snarled up is this: human 
beings are ceaselessly seeking happiness: 
where it does not exist and at the same © 
time ceaselessly shying away from the 
place where it does exist—by the side 
of Jesus Christ. . . . This wayward ten- 
dency of man, manifested centuries — 
ago, caused Christ to weep over Jeru- 
salem. . . . The awesome words He 
uttered then apply likewise to the mod- — 
ern world. ... We can imagine the 
same Voice saying: “O twentieth cen- | 
tury, how often would I have gathered — 
together thy children, as the hen doth ~ 
gather her chickens under her wings, 
and thou wouldest not. . . . If thou hadst 
known, and that in this thy day, the — 
things that are to thy peace.” . . . Per- | 
haps it is still not too late... . Perhaps 
it will yet dawn on the twentieth cen- — 
tury who Christ is. Joun A TooMEY 








